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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Gleanings from the Scrap-Book of the Author 
of “ Sydenham,” &c. 12mo. pp. 99. Lon- 
don, 1833. Dalton. 

We are glad that the very clever and obser- 

vant, though youthful author of Sydenham 

should have found a season to keep himself 

alive in the public memory, even by so small a 

token as this little volume. Slight as it is, it 

is worthy of his talents, and displays at once a 

lively and reflective mind. Being exactly what 

its title imports, our best mode of confirming 
our good opinion is to quote some of the Glean- 
ings; only premising, that those political are 

Tory ; those serious, Church of England ; and 

all highly moral and well expressed. As in- 

stances of the latter, we quote the concluding 
remarks on the characters of a perfect gentle. 
man, and of a second-rate man, which strike us 

(like many other passages) as being equally 

pithy and original. 

Of the first it is said, ‘* Whether art had 
any concern in the formation of this consum- 
mate gentleman, it is not possible, perhaps, to 
determine ; but certainly it is difficult to ima- 
gine him to he otherwise than he appears, with. 
out a violation of nature.” 

Of the last : “* He has a quick and practised 
eye for the detection of faults, and, falling short 
of excellence himself, knows not any pleasure 
soexquisite and unmixed as that of exposing 
the errors of great minds. Ambition being 
disappointed, jealousy became his master pas- 
sion; from the torments of which he derives 
all his pain, and from its gratification all his 
pleasure.” 

We will copy the third sketch entire. It is 
entitled ‘* The Demagogue.” 

“ Behold the branded liar and coward, to 
whom sedition is the breath of life; his ple- 
beian features aré marked with a certain ma- 
lignant intelligence ; nature has given him an 
exterior irreparably rude and gross, and he 
affects a brutality of manner, which he teaches 
the rabble to oi honest English bluntness. He 
prides himself on outraging every sentiment 
and prejudice dear to the feelings of a gentle- 
man, There is a sort of savage vigour in his 
speech, though much of its force is owing to its 
Turk clothed in the coarsest language that the 
toglish tongue can furnish. If it were pos- 
sible to conceive the idea of a wild beast en- 
dowed with intelligence, which directed but did 
not subdue his savage and treacherous nature, 
it would be the nearest illustration of this poli- 
tical Caliban : his business is to corrupt society 
at the foundation, but he succeeds in endan- 
geting the fabric only when it is under the 
care of negligent or unskilful guardians.” 

In “ Hints to Persons entering the World,” 
&e. there is a good deal of caustic ridicule. We 
turn, a8 more germane to our own circle, to 

Advice to young Authors,” where Mr. Mas- 


sey says — 

“‘ T have before me a list of upwards of fifty 
works published in the course of two seasons by 
* single firm in London. To each of these ad- 


vertisements are appended one or more para- 
graphs purporting to be critical characters of 
the work, selected from the newspapers and 
literary reviews. These critiques ascribe to 
each work severally, and its author, merits and 
talents of the highest order; and the whole 
aggregate eulogy bestowed upon this catalogue 
of the productions of Mr. Colburn’s press, would 
constitute an abundant tribute to the whole 
body of British Classics. The lesser booksellers 
in proportion are enabled to favour the public 
with compositions of equal genius. Every po- 
pular department of literature is in like man- 
ner furnished with incomparable writers ; and 
so abundant is the article, that even the little 
periodical paper has its ‘ contributors of first- 
rate talent.’ ”” 

We are induced to notice this, from a cir- 
cumstance which has been long continually 
before our eyes, but which, as we have never 
referred to it, so neither do we think it has 
ever been pressed upon the public notice. We 
allude to the methods by which these puff 
opinions are got up. 

1. The most common and straightforward 
way is, when a reviewer is favourable to any 
work, simply and plainly to quote his opinion. 

2. A very common way is, for the author or 
publisher to express his own opinions, which 
are readily inserted in journals whose reputa- 
tion does not depend so much on literary points 
as on politics; and which, therefore, usually 
put puff in one part and advertisement in 
another. <A string of these panegyrics collected 
and printed together, seem to present the 
public judgment of high admiration upon a 
book most likely of no talent whatever. We 
remember one poet had a hundred of these, 
which were stated to have cost exactly a guinea 
a-piece, for the advertisements in town and 
country newspapers. 

3. A third way is not unusual with the in- 
ferior literary periodicals which affect criticism, 
and impartially copy whatever a writer to whom 
they are, from mercenary or other motives, 
idea says of himself or Pa eremenee 
in his preface or introduction. This saves a 
deal of tronble—the pseudo-reviewer repeats the 
sentiments of the author as his unbiassed dicta, 
and the sensible author advertises the reviewer's 
sentiments as a proof of the genuine and ex- 
cellent character of his work. It is hardly 
credible the extent to which this practice is 
carried ; we, who are obliged to examine the 
works themselves, often laugh at the sight of 
whole contemporary sheets, pennyworths and 
upwards, so manufactured, and palmed off as 
independent criticism, Heaven save the mark ! 

4. But one of the most ingenious and de- 
lusive modes, and that to which we would 
principally direct attention, still remains to be 
explained. It consists of so garbling ex- 
tracts, alike from reviews laudatory and re- 
views damnatory, that the whole may appear 
to include a universal panegyric. For example, 
were we to say, “* There is considerable talent 
in this publication; but it is so debased by 





coarseness, profanity, and ribaldry, that we are 


only astonished at the writer’s want of sense 
and decency.”? We should by and by see it 
advertised with the following appendage, 
“¢ There is considerable talent in this publica. 
tion—Literary Gazette ;”? but not a word of 
the drawbacks. Often exough are we struck 
with wonder when we thus discover ourselves 
in apparently congenial company with critics 
whose verdicts we have reason most cordially 
to despise. We sometimes glance over a string 
of unmeasured praises, such as Mr. Massey has 
lashed, and feel a degree of thankfulness and 
rejoicing when we find it has been impossible 
to torture a single phrase from the Literary 
Gazette into a quotation for the worshipful 
society. But of this enough: the system is, 
we trust, pretty well defunct, and it requires 
much cunning, as well as much impudence, to 
carry on successfully even for a brief period, 
either the humbug of inferior publication or 
of dishonest criticism. The fishmonger who 
proclaims to the people that all other fish- 
mongers sell bad fish, but his is fresh, living, 
leaping, &c. &c. &c, will hardly catch a gull 
by his trickery. 

Pursuing his advice to authors, in a humor- 
ous vein, Mr. M. says,— 

“ Should the public, which, it must be 
allowed, is sometimes capricious, prove insen- 
sible to your merits as an historian, a biogra- 
pher, traveller, or a novelist, be not discou- 
raged ; for by a natural declension you become 
a reviewer, and a‘ talented contributor’ to some 
‘ popular miscellany." A disappointed author 
makes an excellent critic, in the same manner 
as an ejected placeman, of necessity, becomes a 
patriot. First of all, then, offer your services 
to the bibliopoles ; and if they are pre-engaged, 
or refuse to employ se in their puffing depart- 
ment, you have nothing for it but, in conjunc- 
tion with a few other unfortunate men of 
genius, to set up a magazine of your own. 
Issue a prospectus, stating that you are utterly 
unconnected with the trade, and, that you have 
been moved by the corrupt state of criticism to 
establish a strictly impartial and unprejudiced 
review. In politics you are actuated by prin- 
ciples equally high and pure, advocating boldly 
the cause of the people and the reform of 
every abuse in church and state, (or firmly 
attached to the constitution, opposing the wild 
and mischievous theories of visionaries and re- 
volutionists). In general literature you are 
aided by the ablest writers of the day. Thus 
announced, you make your appearance, and 
presently every newspaper in the kingdom will 
pronounce you equal or superior to any of your 
contemporaries. Your ribaldry and abuse will 
be termed ‘ extravagant humour and caustic 
satire ;’ your political essays, ‘ powerful writ- 
ing,’ and ‘ able expositions;’ your ° light 
writing,’ ‘ capital, rich, brilliant, varied,’ &c. 
So easy is it to acquire fame and fortune under 
the administration of the Dunces, whose go- 
vernment, although it be not perhaps altoge- 
ther unobjectionable, is surely a most mild 
and equal one; for, as I before observed, it 





abolishes the invidious distinctions of talent, 
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and favours no man because he is naturally 
gifted above his fellows. Neither does it ap- 
pear that there is any want of stability in the 
present state of literary affairs. It is certainly, 
for obvious reasons, unpopular with men of 
taste and genius, but these are few, scattered, 
and dispirited. Public opinion is favourable to 
it, and it is supported by a large body interest- 
ed in its permanence; the Dunce party them- 
selves, large, powerful, and increasing ; whom 
a revolution would deprive of their copyrights 
and employments, and consign back again to 
rets and crusts; the newspaper proprietors, 
rom whose columns numerous advertisements 
and paid puffs would be withdrawn ; the book- 
sellers and paper-makers, who would be in 
danger of bankruptcy; the printers, binders, 
&c., who would be thrown out of work by 
such an event,—altogether constitute a power- 
ful confederacy against change. But it is idle 
speculating upon futurity; therefore, my 
young friends, take for your motto * Carpe 
diem.” »” 
From a tome of not quite a hundred pages, 
our readers may perhaps think we have already 
extracted enough ; but we are still tempted by 
two or three brevities. 

“ Experience.— There is a universal fallacy, 
viz. that no person's opinion of the manners 
of what is called the world, is entitled to any 
respect, unless he has lived half a century 
in it. Be sure that experience consists not 
in seeing a great deal, but in observing a 
little.” 

“ Ridicule— The most refined of human 
feelings are the most exposed to, and the most 
liable to be affected by ridicule; as the finest 
edges are the easiest destroyed.” 

‘¢ Honour.—-A man may be indemnified for 
the seduction of his wife by a round sum; but 
that of his mistress is an injury which can be 
atoned for only by the blood of the seducer.”— 
[If not said ironically, de hoo quere ? 

© Concession to popular clamour.——We may 
as reasonably hope to slake a fever-thirst by 
wine, as to appease popular clamour by con- 
cession. Statesmen, who make no distinction 
between a public opinion, the offspring of 
reason and right, born in full time, and a 
clamour, the spurious abortion of treason and 
folly, destroy the rock upon which the govern- 
ment is based, and found it upon a bed of 

” 


We will now wind up our notice of this, as 
we have said, very clever little book, with a few 
of the Ana with which it concludes. 

** When a certain magistrate of the sister 
kingdom was told that the qualification of the 
Irish constituency had been raised, he ob- 
served, ‘ Sure it’s as asy to swear to ten pounds 
as to forty shillings.’ - . 

‘* A graceless youth wishing to raise money 
on a post-obit bond, applied to a money-lender, 
who proposed to accommodate him on very ex- 
orbitant terms. ‘ What!’ cried the young 
man, ‘ are you so hard in your demands, when 
you know that my father is a confirmed in- 
valid?’ ‘Sir,’ answered the capitalist, ‘ that 
is the reason why I am under the necessity of 
offering you such disadvantageous conditions. 
If your father was a man of sound constitution, 
and therefore subject to the common accidents 
of life, I could have the pleasure of dealing 
with you more easily ; but he has habitual ill 
health, and therefore you perceive, in all pro- 
bability, a long lease of life.’ The disappointed 
— went away, and, to the surprise of his 

tiends, who were aware of his embarrassments, 
loudly lamented his father’s ill state of health. 
This singular fact came to the knowledge of 





the old gentleman, who sent for his son, told 
him he was a good boy, and paid his debts.” 

‘* A ragged urchin of the sister kingdom, 
who looked like a younger son of a forty- 
shilling freeholder, being brought before a 
magistrate for some offence, was asked who 
his father was? ‘Is it my father ye’re axin 
for? wait awhile :’— and after taking a little 
time to recollect himself, he replied, ‘ Plaze 
your honour, I can’t mind the gentleman’s 
name.’ ° ™ 

* A horse-dealer had a son, who, being a 
lad of spirit, proposed, as a novel expedient, 
to open a stable on the principle of strictly 
honest dealing; but the father, who was a 
prudent man, discouraged the idea, observing, 
* that he disliked speculation.’ * ° 

** A country-fellow having made his appear- 
ance one Sunday with a white crape on his 
hat, the minister had the curiosity to ask his 
reason for wearing its—‘ Why, your reve- 
rence,’ answered the clown, ‘ my missis has 
had a mishap, so we thought it was dacent-like 
to put on a bit of small mourning.’ ” 

We shall always be happy to meet Mr. 
Massey again in the pleasant fields of litera- 
ture. 








The Poems of William Drummond, of Haw- 
thornden ; with Life. By Peter Cunning- 
ham. 12mo. pp. 336. London, 1833. Coch- 
rane and M‘Crone. 

Tus delightful volume, which is, to use the 
old quaint expression, “‘ full of sweet flowers 
of song,” has been selected by a young man, 
whose poetical taste is an heritage from his 
father. The selections are made with that 
good taste which only a sincere love for poetry 
could inspire, and the life written with equal 
warmth and industry. Our young and pro- 
mising critic takes the honour of his author to 
heart, and strongly defends him against Gif- 
ford’s conclusion, that he had acted ungene- 
rously towards Jonson. He thus speaks of 
that celebrated visit :— 

“ Drummond expected the visit, for he had 
before corresponded, and was on familiar terms 
with the great dramatist. The meeting was 
friendly, and their talk turned upon most of 
the literary and great characters of the day. 
These conversations were all noted down by 
Drummond: he thought the more that was 
known of such a man the better; and v 
likely wished future ages to bear in mind, that 
the illustrious Ben made a pedestrian journey 
to Scotland for the sole purpose of visiting the 
author of ‘ the Teares on the Death of Meelia- 
des.’ In consequence of these conversations, 
says Mr. Campbell, ‘ Jonson’s memory has 
been damned for brutality, and Drummond’s 
for perfidy :’ they have certainly brought down 
showers of abuse on the author’s head. How 
much better would it have been for Drummond 
had he allowed Ben’s witty sayings, and pe- 
culiar points, to remain unwritten! could he 
have known what the world would think here. 
after, it would doubtless have been so. They 
were noted down with no bad intentions; 
Drummond was too honest a man for that; 
and as for their being exaggerated, it is incre- 
dible: nor could the writing of them have been 
premeditated, as Mr. Gifford asserts. The 
conversations are characteristic, and seem faith- 
fully reported; the writer never had any in- 
tention of printing them. He that kept a little 
book for witty sayings, jests, anecdotes, and all 
other curious things, was sure to put down 
Jonson’s big talk and captious criticism. 
Drummond would laugh heartily at Ben ; and 
Ben, seeing that he was amused, and every 
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hour getting a little more than what was need. 
ful, his true stories must have wandered into 
highly coloured ones; ‘ He hath consumed a 
whole night,’ says Drummond, ‘ in lying look. 
ing to his great toe, about which he hath seen 
Tartars and Turks, Romans and Carthagin. 
ians, feight in his imagination.’ ” 

We quote one or two exquisite verses—fit 
compliment to the judgment with which they 
have been selected. 


** A place there is, where a delicious fountain 

Springs from the swelling breast of a proud mountain ; 
hose falling streams the quiet cavern wound, 

And make the echoes shrill resound that sound. 
The laurel there the shining channel eS, 
The palm her love with long-stretch’d arm embraces; 
The — spreads her branches to the sky, 
And hides from sight that azure canopy. [rish 
The streams, the trees—the trees their leaves still nov 
That place grave winter finds not without flourish.” 


The misanthropic vein of the following son. 
net quite belongs to our present style:— 


** If crost with all mishaps be my poor life, 

If one short day I never Spent in mirth, 
If my sp’rit with itself holds lasting strife, 

If sorrows’ death is but new sorrows’ birth; 
If this vain world be but a mournful stage, 

Where slave-born man plays to the laughing stars, 
If youth be toss’d with love, with weakness age, 

f knowledge serves to hold our thoughts in wars, 

If time can close the hundred mouths of Fame, 

And make what’s long since past, like that’s to be, 
If virtue only be an idle name, 

If being born I was but born to die; 
Why seek I to prolong these loathsome days? 

The fairest rose in shortest time decays.” 


We close with one specimen of those “ deli. 
cate conceits’’ now passed away :— 


*« Those eyes, dear eyes, be spheres 
Where two bright suns are roll’d, 
That fair hand to behold, 
Of whitest snow appears: 
Then while ye coyly stand 
To hide from me those eyes, 
Sweet, I would you advise 
To choose some other fan than that white hand; 
For if ye do, for truth most true this know, 
Those suns ere long must needs consume warm 
snow.” 


We congratulate Mr. Cunningham on his 
literary début, and hope soon to meet him in 
some other and equally successful effort: so 
that he may in good time become “* Cooper of 
Fogs.” 








Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern 
Australia, during the years 1828, 1829, 1830, 
and 1831; with Observations on the Soil, 
Climate, and general Resources of the Colony 
of New South Wales. By Capt. Charles 
Sturt, 39th iment, F.L.S. and F.R.G.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1833. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Journals of several Expeditions made in Western 
Australia, during the years 1829, 1830, 1831, 
and 1832, under the sanction of the Go- 
vernor, Sir James Sterling ; containing the 
latest authentic Information relative to that 
Country: accompanied by a Map. 1\2mo. 
pp. 263. London, 1833. Cross. 

Van Diemen’s Land Almanac for 1833. Ho- 
bart Town, H. Melville; London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

THESE publications supply a mass of intel- 

ligence concerning the fifth quarter of the earth, 

about whose infancy we are now so frequently 
called upon to take a world of interest. It is, 
however, too young, as yet, to inspire us with 
precisely that sort of interest which most of the 
writers wish to awaken. Its political views, 
its commercial means, its free and its convict 
relations, as they regard the old people of the 
old universe, resemble the strength, the motions, 
and the gambols of childhood, which are likely 
to be evolved in a mature future of influence 
and effect in the great sphere of being; but 
which at the time serve only to amuse the 
seniors who have played the game of life, and 
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know what it is worth—or rather, how worth- 
jess it is. When we hear the bold child talking 
of prodigious things, of being willing to catch 
abee in spite of his sting, or climb all the way 
to the pretty moon to see whether it is really 
fire or really cheese, we laugh at the blissful 
ignorance, blind to what that child may here- 
after be—a hero, a legislator, a philosopher, 
upon whose deeds so much of human affairs 
may depend. So is it amusing to listen to the 
prattle of baby colonies, anticipating extra- 
ordinary development, power, empires, when 
— when ?—when they shall have grown older 
—overcome every natural difficulty —civilised 
or extirpated the hapless ignorant and savage 
race whose lands they are to re-people—peopled 
those vast continents ——gone through all the 
dangers and changes of political generation, 
and become the #Righty nations of three cen- 
turies hence. The aspirings of man are fine 
and cheering (though somewhat laughable) in 
this way. No sooner are a few hundreds of 
these human ants thrown together, where 
millions might vegetate in quiet, but they 
become imbued with the energy of patriarchs, 
and the foresight of prophets. This river 
settlement is at once the nucleus of a splendid 
country—this factory the egg of a commercial 
kingdom. Well, the oak began in an acorn, 
and the mightiest of dominions in a handful of 
adventurers or outcasts. 

In the meantime, we must take Australia and 
its adjacent lands as they are ; struggling into 
existence, contesting with other regions, such 
as Canada, the Cape, &c. &c. for the advantage 
of luring settlers, and hardily striving to make 
the best of the circumstances in which they 
stand. Always remembering that, to a literary 
journal, like ours, the products of natural his- 
tory, and elucidations of science to be obtained 
from new and extended means, possess a charm 
very likely to detach us from dwelling on 
present statistics or anticipated glories. 

With this confession we turn to our authors. 
Captain Sturt dedicates his volumes to that 
honest and able friend of all humane improve- 
ment, Lord Ripon; and then proceeds to lay 
before us the fruits of his expeditions into the 
interior of Australia in 1828, 9, 30, and 31. 
His descriptions of the river navigation are 
extremely curious and interesting, and, as they 
promise to lead to important geographical re- 
sults, deserve as much of our attention as the 
details of intercourse with the natives, though 
the latter foreshew all the political consequences 
of attempts to settle on the banks of these 
dificult and now almost unnavigable streams. 

_ The first expedition was down the Macquarie 
river, into the western region, in 1828, 9. 
The party went overland from Sydney, and, 
striking on a depét on the river about lat. 324°, 
long. 148° 50’, furnished themselves with stores, 
and embarked on the Macquarie. They soon 
arrived at extensive marshes, and encamped on 
a forest. of reeds, where they encountered many 
distressing obstacles; but at length they were 
enabled to penetrate yet farther, till they reached 
Darling River, and to their great disappointment 
discovered it to be salt. On their return by 
the Castlereagh River, they crossed the Darling 
iunety miles higherup. The absolute informa- 
Yon acquired, beyond what was previously 
— seems to be small, for Captain Sturt 

ys— 

“ It would be presumptuous to hazard any 
opinion as to the nature of the interior to the 
Westward of that remarkable river. Its course 


's involved in equal mystery, and it is a matter 
of equal doubt whether it makes its way to the 


feeding a succession of swamps, or falls into a 
large reservoir in the centre of the island.” 

So much for the uncertainty of the Darling. 
Indeed, such is the state of the country, that 
between the summer droughts and winter rains, 
it is not easy to determine what is dry land, 
swamp, river, lake, or inland sea. We are 
inclined to think that they change places and 
characters with the season. In geology, the 
following is curious :— 

** Tt is a remarkable fact, that not a pebble 
or a stone was picked up during the progress of 
the expedition, on any one of the plains ; and 
that after it again left Mount Harris for the 
Castlereagh, the only rock-formation discovered 
was a small freestone tract near the Darling 
river. There was not a pebble of any kind 
either in the bed of the Castlereagh, or in the 
creeks falling into it.” 

The annexed also relates to a singular natural 
phenomenon :— 

* About 3 p.m. on the 7th, Mr. Hume and 
I were occupied in tracing the chart upon the 
ground. The day had been remarkably fine, 
not a cloud was there in the heavens, nor a 
breath of air to be felt. On a sudden we heard 
what seemed to be the report of a gun fired at 
the distance of between five and six miles. It 
was not the hollow sound of an earthly ex- 
plosion, or the sharp cracking noise of falling 
timber, but in every way resembled a discharge 
of a heavy piece of ordnance. On this all were 
agreed, but no one was certain whence the 
sound proceeded. Both Mr. Hume and myself 
had been too attentive to our occupation to 
form a_ satisfactory opinion ; but we both 
thought’ it came from the N.W. I sent one of 
the men immediately up a tree, but he could 
observe nothing unusual. The country around 
him appeared to be equally flat on all sides, 
and to be thickly wooded : whatever occasioned 
the report, it made a strong impression on all 
of us ; and to this day, the singularity of such 
a sound, in such a situation, is a matter of 
mystery to me.” 

This journey extended over some thirteen 
hundred miles. The second expedition set 
out in November 1829; and was accompanied 
by Mr. George M‘Leay, the naturalist. It 
descended the rivers Morumbidgee and Mur- 
ray, to the south of the preceding course, 
crossed a lake named Alexandrina, and de- 
bouched on the western coast, at Encounter 
Bay. The Murray is a river which joins the 
Morumbidgee, between 142° and 143°, and 
lat. 34}, and was seventy yards wide at the 
junction. Lake Alexandrina is fifty miles 
long, and forty broad. It is shallow in many 
parts, but has some fine bays. The water is 
brackish, and the outlet to Encounter Bay im- 
practicable. Captain S. supposes that the Dar- 
ling may also fall into the Murray. The sum- 
ming up of the travel is almost astounding. 


was only remarkable for its labour: in conclu- 
sion, therefore, it remains for me to add that 
we reached the depét on the 23d of March. 
Our sugar failed us on the 18th of February, 
and our salt provisions, in consequence of the 
accident which happened to the skiff, on the 
8th of March; so that from the above period 
we were living on a reduced ration of flour ; 
and as we took few fish, and were generally 
unsuccessful with our guns, the men had sel- 
dom more than their bread to eat. I regretted 
to observe that they were daily falling off, and 
that although unremitting in their exertions, 
they were well nigh exhausted ere we reached 
the Morumbidgee. We were from sunrise to 
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coast, or ultimately exhausts itself in 


—— So 
that we left the depét to that of our return, we 
never rested upon our oars. We were thirty. 
nine days gaining the depét from the coast, 
against a strong current in both rivers, being 
seven more than it took us to go down. 
From the depét to this station we had seven- 
teen days hard pulling, making a total of 
eighty-eight, during which time we could not 
have travelled over less than 2000 miles. I 
was under the necessity of stopping short on 
the 10th instant, and of detaching two men 
for the drays, which happily arrived on the 
17th, on which day our stock of flour failed 
us. Had I not adopted this plan, the men 
would have become too weak to have pulled up 
to Pondebadgery, and we should no doubt have 
suffered some privations.” 

A few quotations respecting the natives will 
suffice to gratify the curiosity of our readers, 
and induce them to extend their researches to 
these interesting volumes. That cannibalism 
prevails in a certain degree is pretty certain. 
Capt. S. says: 

*©One of the stockmen pointed out two 
blacks to me at a little distance from us. The 
one was standing, the other sitting. ‘* That 
fellow, sir,’ said he, ‘ who is sitting down, 
killed his infant child last night by knocking 
its head against a stone, after which he threw 
it on the fire, and then devoured it.’ I was 
quite horror-struck, and could scarcely believe 
such a story. I therefore went up to the man 
and questioned him as to the fact, as well as I 
could. He did not attempt to deny it, but 
slunk away in evident consciousness. I then 
questioned the other that remained, whose ex. 
cuse for his friend was, that the child was sick, 
and would never have grown up, adding, he 
himself did not patter (eat) any of it. Many of 
my readers may probably doubt this horrid oc- 
currence having taken place, as I have not 
mentioned any corroborating circumstances. 
I am myself, however, as firmly persuaded of 
the truth of what I have stated, as if I had 
seen the savage commit the act; for I talked 
to his companion who did see him, and who 
described to me the manner in which he killed 
the child. Be it as it may, the very mention 
of such a thing among these people goes to 
prove that they are capable of such an enor- 
mity.”’ 

The following is a fair specimen of their 
general conduct :— 

“ Some natives were observed running by 
the river-side behind us, but on our turning the 
boat’s head towards the shore, they ran away. 
It was evident they had no idea what we were, 
and, from their timidity, feeling assured that 
it would be impossible to bring them to a par- 
ley, we continued onwards till our usual hour 
of stopping, when we pitched our tents on the 
left bank for the night, it being the one op- 


| posite to that on which the natives had ap- 
‘*Qur journey homeward (the author says) | 


peared. We conjectured that their curiosity 
would lead them to follow us, which they very 
shortly did; for we had scarcely made our. 
selves comfortable, when we heard their wild 
notes through the woods as they advanced to. 
wards the river; and their breaking into view 
with their spears and shields, and painted and 
prepared as they were for battle, was extremely 
fine. They stood threatening us, and making 
a great noise, for a considerable time, but 
finding that we took no notice of them, they at 
length became quiet. I then walked to some 
little distance from the party, and taking a 
branch in my hand, as a sign of peace, beck- 
oned them to swim to our side of the river, 
which, after some time, two or three of them 





five o’clock on the water, and from the day 





did, But they approached me with great 
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caution, hesitating at every step. They soon, 
however, gained confidence, and were ulti- 
mately joined by all the males of their tribe. 
I gave the first who swam the river a toma- 
hawk (making this a rule in order to encou- 
them), with which he was highly delight- 
ed. I shortly afterwards placed them all in a 
row, and fired a gun before them: they were 
quite unprepared for such an explosion, and 
after standing stupified and motionless for a 
moment or two, they simultaneously took to 
their heels, to our great amusement. I suc. 
ceeded, however, in calling them back, and 
they regained their confidence so much, that 
sixteen of them remained with us all night, 
but the greater number retired at sunset. On 
the following morning they accompanied us 
down the river, where we fell in with their 
tribe, who were stationed on an elevated bank, 
a short distance below, to the number of eighty- 
three, men, women, and children. Their ap- 
pearance was extremely picturesque and sin- 
gular. They wanted us to land, but time was 
tuo precious for such delays. Some of the 
boldest of the natives swam round and round 
the boat, so as to impede the use of the oars, 
and the women on the bank evinced their 
astonishment by mingled yells and cries. They 
entreated us, by signs, to remain with them ; 
but, as I foresaw a compliance on this occasion 
would hereafter be attended with inconve- 
nience, I thought it better to proceed on our 
journey ; and the natives soon ceased their im- 
portunities, and, indeed, did not follow or 
molest us. ? % ws 
*¢ On the 19th, as we were about to conclude 
our journey for the day, we saw a large body 
of natives before us. On approaching them, 
they shewed every disposition for combat, and 
ran along the bank with spears in rests, as if 
only waiting for an opportunity to throw them 
at us. They were upon the right, and as the 
river was broad enough to enable me to steer 
wide of them, I did not care much for their 
threats; but, upon another party appearing 
upon the left bank, I thought it high time to 
disperse one or the other of them, as the channel 
was not wide enough to enable me to keep 
clear of danger, if assailed by both, as I might 
be while keeping amid the channel. I found, 
however, that they did not know how to use 
the advantage they possessed, as the two divi- 
sions formed a junction; those on the left 
swimming over to the stronger body upon the 
right bank. This, fortunately, prevented the 
necessity of any hostile measure on my part, 
and we were suffered to proceed unmolested 
for the present. The whole then followed us, 
without any symptom of fear, but making a 
dreadful shouting, and beating their spears and 
shields together, by way of intimidation. It is 
but justice to my men to say, that in this criti- 
cal situation they evinced the greatest coolness, 
though it was impossible for any one to witness 
such a scene with indifference. As I did not 
intend to fatigue the men by continuing to pull 
farther than we were in the habit of doing, 
we landed at our usual time on the left bank, 
and while the people were pitching the tents, 
I walked down the bank with M‘Leay, to 
treat with these desperadoes in the best way 
we could, across the water—a measure to which 
my men shewed great reluctance, declaring 
that if during our absence the natives ap- 
proached them, they would undoubtedly fire 
upon them. I assured them it was not my 
intention to go out of their sight. We took 


our guns with us, but determined not to use 
them until the last extremity, both from a 
reluctance to shed blood, and with a view to 
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our future security. I held a long pantomi- 
mical dialogue with them, across the water, 
and held out. the olive-branch in token. of 
amity. They at length laid aside their spears, 
and a long consultation took place among them, 
which ended in two or three wading into the 
river, contrary, as it appeared, to the earnest 
remonstrances of the majority, who, finding 
that their entreaties had no effect, wept aloud, 
and followed them, with a determination, I am 
sure, of sharing their fate, whatever it might 
have been. As soon as they landed, M‘Leay and 
I retired to a little distance from the bank and 
sat down; that being the usual way among the 
natives of the interior, to invite to an interview. 
When they saw us act thus, they approached 
and sat down by us, but without looking up, 
from a kind of diffidence peculiar to them, and 
which exists even among the nearest relatives, 
as I have already had occasion to observe. As 
they gained confidence, however, they shewed 
an excessive curiosity, and stared at us in the 
most earnest manner. We now led them to 
the camp, and I gave, as was my custom, the 
first who had approached, a tomahawk ; and to 
the others some pieces of iron hoop. Those who 
had crossed the river amounted to about thirty- 
five in number. At sunset the majority of 
them left us; but three old men remained at 
the fire-side all night. I observed that few of 
them had either lost their front teeth, or lace- 
rated their bodies, as the more westerly tribes 
do. The most loathsome diseases prevailed 
among them. Several were disabled by leprosy, 
or some similar disorder, and two or three had 
entirely lost their sight. They are, undoubt- 
edly, a brave and confiding people, and are by 
no means wanting in natural affection. In 
person they resemble the mountain tribes. 
They had the thick lip, the sunken eye, the 
extended nostril, and long beards; and both 
smooth and curly hair are common among 
them. Their lower extremities appear to bear 
no proportion to their bust in point of mus- 
cular strength ; but the facility with which 
they ascend trees of the largest growth, and 
the activity with which they move upon all 
occasions, together with their singularly erect 
stature, argue that such appearance is entirely 
deceptive. The old men slept very soundly by 
the fire, and were the last to get up in the 
morning. M(‘Leay’s extreme good bumour 
had made a most favourable impression upon 
them, and I can picture him, even now, join- 
ing in their wild song. Whether it was from 
his entering so readily into their mirth, or 
from any thing peculiar that struck them, the 
impression upon the whole of us was, that 
they took him to have been originally a black, 
in consequence of which they gave him the 
name of Rundi. Certain it is, they pressed 
him to shew his side, and asked if he had not 
received a wound there — evidently as if the 
original Rundi had met with a violent death 
from a spear-wound in that place. The whole 
tribe, amounting in number to upwards of 150, 
assembled to see us take our departure. Four 
of them accompanied us, among whom there 
was one remarkable for personal strength and 
stature. The 21st passed without our falling in 
with any new tribe; and the night of the 22d 
saw us still wandering in that lonely desert to- 
gether. There was something unusual in our 
going through such an extent of country with- 
out meeting another tribe; but our compan- 
ions appeared to be perfectly aware of the 
absence of inhabitants, as they never left our 
side.” 

After this the expedition was providentially 
saved jn the very crisis of their fate, from a 
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conflict with six hundred hostile natives; but 
we must again refer to the work itself; and 
only add, that it is illustrated with a map, 
and embellished with some fine objects of 
natural history. 

The small volume, the second on our list, 
contains journals of various expeditions in 
Western Australia up to the year 1832; which 
have extended our acquaintance with that 
quarter of the newest new world. The most 
novel parts relate to the range of Darling 
mountains; and to excursions from and about 
the Swan River. The general gist appears to 
be to encourage emigration to that quarter; 
where, indeed, capital and labour are much 
wanted. As we have no desire to conciliate 
the conflicting opinions on this subject, many 
of them the offspring of interested motives, the 
authors being concerned in the prosperity of 
Canada, or Cape, or Australian settlements, we 
shall merely select a few illustrations of curious 
facts relating to the natives and country. 

“ We heard (says the writer of one of the 
narratives) the natives, whose traces we had 
been following this morning, hailing each other 
at a great distance: we were fortunate enough 
this night in finding shelter from the rain, 
which was pouring down in torrents, under a 
shelving rock; it was of considerable size, 
having the shape and appearance of a thatched 
roof of a cottage. In the neighbourhood of our 
bivouac, and for some distance around, were 
large masses of granite; in one of these we 
discovered a cavern, the interior being arched, 
and resembling somewhat in appearance an 
ancient ruin. On one side was rudely carved 
what was evidently intended to represent an 
image of the sun, it being a circular figure 
about eighteen inches in diameter, emitting 
rays from its left side, and having without the 
circle, lines meeting each other nearly at right 
angles: close to this representation of the sun, 
were the impression of an arm and several 
hands. This spot appeared to us to be used 
by the natives as a place of worship.” 

At another place, we are told— 

‘¢ We encountered a valley, the most difficult 
passage of any thing I ever yet met with in the 
shape of bush; its vegetation consisted solely 
of shrubs, advanced to a larger standard than 
usual in this country; the ground (I suppose 
in consequence of perpetual shade and want of 
circulation) was covered with moss, and on this 
we were obliged to crawl under the thicket, 
while sliding down and climbing up the nume- 
rous and steep descents and acclivities in which 
the place abounded: half a mile from this 
brought us upon that remarkable feature, the 
White Patch; and as I believe an opinion ob- 
tains, that it is a sand-stone, and formed of 
hardened drift from the beach, I shall insert 
my own observations. The first peculiarity 
that strikes the eye is a large surface of lime- 
stone, upon which, in the hollows and lower 
parts, is deposited a considerable portion of 
sand, accumulated both from the sea-shore 
(which the presence of broken shells attests) 
and from the gradual decomposition of the rock 
itself; and that this process is going rapidly 
on, I conclude from the following evidence :— 
Above the surface on every side may be seen 
strong excrescences, resembling the stems of 
shrubs, sometimes very slender, sometimes as 
large as the timber of a large tree; one might 
imagine, with the poet, that nature had first 
given birth to a thicket, 

Then framed a shell when the work was done, 

And changed the hazel wands to stone. 
They do not, however, on close examination, 
appear to have in them any thing analogous ta 
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fnerustation, but to be the harder parts of the 
rock, that have resisted the action of the atmo- 
ghere, probably zoophytes embedded in a more 
friable matrix, which had disappeared from 
around them, and blown away in the form of 
sand: there are nodules of a closer-grained 
limestone to be seen protruding above the 
surface, sometimes yellow, much resembling 
gralio anticho, and sometimes black or slate- 
red.” 

Again : : 

“ After walking about three miles in a north 
by west direction along the banks, we began to 
observe evident tokens of the proximity of the 
sea, such as hottentot figs, rock spinach; of 
the latter we prepared a mess when we arrived 
on the edge of a large flat, into which the river 
falls. It was then twelve o’clock ; before, how- 
ever, we began our repast, we were hailed by 
three natives, who were wading over from the 
opposite side, fearful probably that we were 
likely to interfere with some snares for fish 
which they had constructed near the spot where 
we were; they carried spears, but approached 
withal with such friendly guise and courtly 
seeming, that I did not hesitate to advance to 
meet them alone and unarmed. They were, 
on the whole, smaller of stature than the men 
I had been accustomed to see, and wore no 
skins. The countenances of two of them were 
certainly ugly and brutal enough, but the third 
had a sprightly air and good-humoured expres- 
sion, accompanied with that revolting laugh 
which is so general with these savages: his 
hair, matted with peculiar taste into strings 
resembling spun yarn, and bound up close, dis- 
played a head of true Caucasian proportion, 
with a facial angle less acute than is often ob- 
servable in the European. ‘They expressed 
considerable surprise at the facility with which 
we procured a spark from the firelock ; and, 
upon our making signs to that effect, soon blew 
it into a blaze. I afterwards shot them two 
small birds, and gave them some of our kan- 
garoo meat, which they ate, refusing biscuit 
and vegetables.” 

Allthe intelligence a Swan River settler may 
require is to be found in this volume; and we 
have only to add, from sources of information 
on which we can rely, that the best foot is put 
foremost, and no disappointment can possibly 
arise from finding the colony more eligible than 
itis here represented.* 

Of the Van Diemen’s Land Almanac for 
1833, we need only observe that it is quite 
equal to its precursors, of which we spoke fa- 
vourably, and supplies the latest, most ample, 


. * The following note, from a recent Hobart Town 
Journal, corroborates this view :— 

“ The deseriptive writers speak favourably of the pre- 
sent state of affairs there, but those who deal in details of 
facts throw a shade on the picture. Kangaroo flesh, for 
example, sells at 1s, (id. per pound, when it can be got. 
Adescriptive tourist speaks of excellent dinners and beef- 

—but a cow and calf cost 35/. We observe also 
among sales, &c, chiefly such articles as rum, brandy, 
Geneva, London porter, ale, wines of the choicest de- 
scriptions, silks, lace-caps, silk shoes, fine India mats, 
and many other things not exactly suited to a new scttle- 
ment, however necessary they may be to the comfort of 
mmm just emerged from the refined circles of a highly 
uxurious society. We throw no blame on the gentlemen 
b ps have founded the settlement, nor question the morals 
Ps any part of the ze ulation, But if they wish to thrive, 

ey must forget shions for a season. The whole ex- 
fenditure, both of money, labour, and thought, should 
upon the land in the first instance. Cattle and sheep, 
agricultural implements, seed corn, and articles of food 
a (not dress) absolutely indispensable, should 

d Only imports, till they have something else to 
ttim the balance of trade with than hard cash’ ‘Their 
call Per protests loudly against all taxation; but it 

us as loudly for public works, particularly roads and 
enge? OF floats. This we do not very clearly under- 


Tepait roads, &c., to administer 
Nothing, taxation would 





If people can be got to rear public buildings, 
tice, and so forth, for 
be a gtatuitous evil. 
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and apparently very impartial and accurate | was as bad as that of the tongues 


accounts of that country and its European in- 
habitants. 





The Colonies, Ionian Islands, and Sir Frede- 
vick Adam. By Col. C. B. Napier, C. B. 
8vo. pp. 608. London, 1833. W. Boone. 

THovuGH the greater portion of this volume is 

occupied with the personal quarrel between the 

author and Sir F. Adam, and the vindication 
of the government of the former in Cefalonia ; 
it also contains a good deal of information re- 
lative to the Ionian republic. But the prin- 
cipal relief to the dry details of official repre- 
sentations, charges, and defences, will be found 
in the bitter personalities which Col. Napier 
lavishes on those with whom he has differed. 

The character of the work precludes us from 

going into it, as we neither like disputes nor 

long state papers: we will simply amuse our 

readers by an extract descriptive of Sir T. 

Maitland, Sir F. Adams’s predecessor, and 

more prized by the writer, notwithstanding the 

eccentricities which he thus shews up. 

** T have said that Sir Thomas Maitland was 
insufferably rough and abrupt: to give an 
idea of his manners to those who knew him not, 
I will relate some anecdotes of him, exempli- 
fying the words that I have used :—‘* Abrupt.’ 
When I first went to the Ionian Islands, I 
was ushered into his excellency’s presence. He 
was alone, walking up and down in his draw- 
ing-room ; I made my bow, and hardly reco- 
vered my perpendicular position, when he 
stopped short, and turning to me, said, ‘ Who 
the devil are you?’ ‘ Colonel Napier’ ‘ Oh! 
was it you, or your brother, that was on my 
staff at York ?’? * My brother, sir.”. * Umph!’ 
then he added jokingly, ‘ I hope you are not 
such a damned scoundrel as your predecessor, 
Mr. de Bosset?? ‘ I have not as yet been 
discovered, and, in the mean time, your excel- 
lency will, I hope, excuse my making any con- 
fidential communication en that point.” ‘ You 
are right there. Well, now go away; and if 
you will dine with me, I shall be glad to see 
you.—* Odd.’ When the Ionian parliament 
was about to meet, Sir Thomas had prepared a 
speech, by making various people, at different 
times, write from his dictation, as he walked 
about his room. When this was done, he gave 
it to Sir Frederick Hankey, to have it trans- 
lated into Italian (the language spoken in the 
legislative assembly at Corfu). The day of 
meeting came, and Hankey, who was to read 
the speech to the parliament, had prepared a 
printed copy to do so correctly, and with more 
ease. Maitland (who had observed his secre- 
tary’s preparations to read distinctly) just as 
the moment arrived, and when all were on the 
tip-toe of expectation, said, ‘ Hankey, let me 
look at the speech.’ Sir Frederick Hankey 
gave it to him; upon which Sir Thomas drew 
from his pocket the crumpled, scratched, ori- 
ginal version, in which the confusion of hands 


But we doubt whether this state of things is likely to 
continue very long. The natives are beginning to get 
troublesome to the more advanced locations. One settler 
has recently been cruelly murdered by them. No provo- 
cation whatever was given, according to the account of a 
boy who escaped when the deed was perpetrated —except 
that the settlers had taken their country from them, and 
were killing their cattle, —that is, the few wild animals 
which furnish these hunters with their chief means of 
subsistence. Every civilised man sees that the savages 
are in the wrong, when they thus attack, instead of join- 
ing in friendship with the new-comers; but it requires 
some pains and dexterity in argument to bring this unde- 
niable truth home to a savage understanding. In Van 
Diemen’s Land, we are happy to observe, this difficult 
task has been accomplished with the remainder of the 
natives there; the missionary has succeeded where the 
soldier failed, and the exterminating war is at an end.”— 
ifriean Advertiser, Oct, 20. 
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at the build- 
’s hands, 
saying, ‘ There, sir, read that,’ (in his strong 






ing of Babel, and thrust it into Hankey 


voice and Scotch accent). There was no time 
for, had there been any use in, expostulation ; 
and Sir Frederick Hankey was obliged to deci- 
pher, and translate as he best could, this 
‘ writing en the wall,’ which might have puz~ 
zled any man but the Prophet, or Hankey. 
What his humour for playing this trick was, is 
not easy to conjecture—‘ Rough.’ Sir Tho- 
mas Maitland’s hours of repose were not regu- 
lar: a gentleman arrived from England having 
letters of introduction to the Lord High Com- 
missioner. Sir Thomas was in bed when this 
* Johnny Newcome’ arrived, who insisted on 
seeing his excellency, and delivering his letters 
in person. ‘To letters of introduction, Mait- 
land had a very rational aversion, and generally 
put them in the fire unread; however, the 
stranger was ushered into the chamber of his 
Ionian majesty, who had his back towards our 
traveller, and a nameless part exposed to view 
in consequence of an ‘ avalanche’ of the bed- 
clothes. The traveller made his obedience to 
the only visible portion of his excellency, when 
a gruff, Scotch voice, from under the clothes, 
asked, ‘ Wha’s that?’ ‘ Mr. so and so, Sir T.’ 
‘ Wha the de’il do ye want, mun?’ ‘I have 
brought a good many letters of introduction, 
sir.’ ‘ Have you, by G—d? then just cover up 

.’ The complaisant visitor had scarcely 
pulled the bed-clothes, tenderly, over the ex- 
posed territory, when he was again bluntly 
accosted by the deep stern voice under the 
coverlid, with ‘have you done?’ ‘ Yes, Sir 
Thomas.’ * Then you may go to hell ;’ and he 
again turned to sleep. For this story I cannot 
vouch, but it was the story of the day at Corfu ; 
and knowing how Maitland was plagued by 
travelling gentlemen, hot from college, with 
their heads full of Plutarch’s lives, and their 
pockets stuffed with letters of introduction ; 
and, also, knowing how he hated them, I can 
easily believe that he would not stop at a trifle 
in his reception of those itinerant esquires. 
On another occasion, the senate having been 
assembled in the saloon of the palace, (their 
usual place of meeting), waiting, in all form, 
for his excellency’s appearance, the door slowly 
opened, and Sir Thomas walked in, with the 
following articles of clothing upon him, namely : 
—one shirt, which, like Tam o’Shanter’s friend 
the ‘ cutty sark,’ 





* In longitude was sorely scanty.’ 


One red night-cap. .One pair of slippers. The 
rest of his excellency’s person was perfectly 
divested of garments. In this state he walked 
into the middle of the saloon, with his: bands 
behind him, looked round at the assembled 
senators, and then said, addressing the secre- 
tary of the senate, ‘ D— them, S—y! tell them 
all to go to h—ll!’ and walked back to his 
room, with a grunt. I give this story as I 
heard it, and it is too like Sir Thomas to leave 
much doubt of its correctness. Another anec- 
dote that I heard, was very characteristic of 
Maitland. A young Greek gentleman, who 
had received the decoration of the order of St. 
Michael and St. George, was in great pecuniary 
distress ; in a moment of extremity, he pawned 
his decoration for his debt; but under every 
precaution that he could take to prevent dis 
covery. The Lord High Commissioner, how. 
ever, heard of it, secretly redeemed the pledge, 
sent for the embarrassed chevalier, and, re. 
turning him his decoration, said, good humour. 
edly, to the terrified champion of St. George, 
(who would much rather have encountered the 
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original dragon), ‘ you ought to have come to 
mé, and not let your cress be in other people’s 
hands; take care and do not lose it again.’ 
Such was the man ; and many other instances of 
his kindness are well known ; many more exist 
which are unknown, for he was not ostentatious, 
but rather affected sternness, when his feelings, 
in reality, were the reverse. But I am not 
his biographer, and leave his history to others ; 
it would be worth writing, for he was engaged 
in many important transactions during his life, 
particularly in our colonies ; and the details of 
these might exhibit scenes of colonial govern- 
ment which would afford instruction to the 
public.” 
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Journals of Excursions in the Alps, the Pen- 
nine, Graian, Coitian, Rhetian, Lepontian, 
and Bernese. By William Brockedon, 
Author of the “ Illustrations of the Passes 
of the Alps,” &c. 12mo. pp. 376. London, 
1833. Duncan. 

Frew men wield the pen and the pencil with 

the talent and ability of Mr. Brockedon, to 

whom we may justly apply the eulogy on Gold- 
smith—nullum quod non ornavit tetegit. With 
an accurate and valuable map, the letter-press 
and original matter, in the shape of a personal 

narrative, contained in this volume, form a 

delightful accompaniment to those superb ‘ Il- 

lustrations of the Passes of the Alps” with 

which the author has enriched the world of art. 

To exemplify its amusing and pleasing cha- 

racter, we need only open the pages at ran- 

dom ; almost sure of finding something worthy 
of quotation. 

Of Céte d’Or wine, we are told, in proceed- 
ing from Dijon to Chalons-sur-Sadne,—“ half 
our journey this day lay through vineyards, 
stretching from the plains up the sides of the 
hills which we skirted on our route, and pre- 
senting a richness of cultivation which compen- 
sated for the absence of the picturesque. We 
drank delicious Burgundy at the Clos de Vougest, 
the most celebrated vineyard in this country. 
It is a walled enclosure, which formerly be- 
longed to the abbey of Cito, the spire of which 
place we saw from the road. This vineyard, 
which is very small, is reported to yield 
250,000 frances a-year profit: if all the bibbers 
of this wine pay for it as we did, seven francs a 
bottle, this is not improbable.” 

Another sortes, and we have the following : 

* After passing through Maserana, we 
stopped to take refreshment at Gattinara, 
where we were struck with a change in the 
costume of the women: the hair was dressed 
with radiating pins, as among the Comasques ; 
and many of the women were beautiful, at least 
they appeared to us to be so, after the dirt and 
deformity with which we had lately been ac- 
quainted in the Val d’Aosta; but about one 
there could be no mistake. Opposite to the 
inn where we stopped at Gattinara, the Albergo 
del Falcone, we observed a remarkably beau- 
tiful young woman, dressed, not en bourgeoise, 
like her neighbours, but a la mode Francaise. 

She coquetted at the door of her own house ; 

mounted to her chamber, which we overlooked ; 

went to her toilet, then walked out, returned, 
and sat employing herself at the door, to receive 
the admiration of two painters, a soldier, and 
three priests; but as we knew of no other 

rs than ourselves, we had vainly thought 
that this exhibition was got up for the fine 
arts, and were not aware that the army and the 
church were participators. She had, however, 
observed us all at the windows of the different 
chambers of the inn. At length we heard some 


keen rogues tittering in the next room, and 
popping suddenly upon them (for our way out 
lay through their chamber), we caught the 
priests gazing on the forbidden fruit with very 
different feelings from those of St. Anthony.” 
The next, at Milan, is interesting to the 
arts : 

** Went to the Grazie to see the Last Supper, 
by Leonardo da Vinci. It is only three years 
since I saw it, and its rapid progress towards 
decay is obvious, even in this short interval. 
In 1821 I drew four of the heads, and they 
were not then so much decayed but that the 
character and expression might yet be studied ; 
now, the beautiful head of St. John is so obli- 
terated, that the situation of the features can 
scarcely be distinguished. The St. Peter has 
greatly suffered ; and the fine head of Christ 
is the only one in this picture in which the 
triumph of art, and the prodigious powers of 
the painter, are still evident. In this work, 
which has given an immortal reputation to 
Leonardo, it is to be regretted that even now, 
lost as it almost is, some copy is not made of it, 
which might at least preserve what does re- 
main. Morghen’s print has not a head in it 
like the original ; nor is there a copy in exist- 
ence which preserves more of this sublime work 
than its composition: the best that I have seen 
is in the Royal Academy, at Somerset House ; 
but not a head in that bears a true resemblance 
to what even still remains of character and ex- 
pression in this grand work; for the head of 
Christ is a modification of the head of Jupiter, and 
all the others are severe, almost to caricature,— 
this is not the case in Leonardo’s work. The 
head of Christ infinitely surpasses every other 
attempt that I have seen to portray his cha- 
racter. The late venerable president of the 
Royal Academy, Mr. West, once remarked to 
me, that the expression of Christ should be 
* meekness without meanness, and dignity 
without ostentation ;’—the head of the Saviour 
in Leonardo’s Last Supper has not only realised 
this, but gone far beyond what any imagina- 
tion can conceive, unassisted by a sight of this 
production of da Vinci's; for to these he has 
added the expression which had arisen out of 
the circumstances of Christ’s situation — his 
known impending fate; his affection towards 
John, and those he was about to leave to perse- 
cution ; his regret that one should be found to 
betray him: if all this does not actually exist 
in the picture, it gives rise to all these associa- 
tions. The hundred-times-repeated falsehood 
about the state of this head, which Leonardo is 
said to have left unfinished in despair, is ob- 
vious even to a common observer; and the 
cant of criticism which undertook to explain it, 
is instantly contradicted by the sight of this 
wonderful work. The head of Christ is the 
most siudied, finished, and effective, in the 
picture.” 

Near Lanslebourg we have the following 
story :— 

‘** In these valleys, the early hour of retire- 
ment placed us in the difficult situation of 
fighting our way to the inn-door against a 
magnificent Savoyard dog, who barked and 
howled defiance to our attempts, for which he 
stood some chance of being shot. At length, 
however, a man, hearing our threats, popped 
his head out of a window, and entreated our 
forbearance. We were soon admitted, and 
refreshments amply provided. I had heard a 
story from a cousin, Mr. N., of a duel fought 
here, in which he was a principal, about a dog ; 
and, upon inquiry, learnt that this was the 
same animal. A party of four young officers, 
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Mr. N. had brought with him a beautiful little 
pet dog, which had been presented to him bya 
lady on his leaving Genoa. Struck by the ap. 
pearance of the fine dog at the inn, one of the 
officers bought it; he was fairly informed that 
the dog had been already sold to an English. 
man, who had taken it so far as Lyons, where 
the dog escaped, and returned (200 miles) to 
Lanslebourg. The officer who made the pur. 
chase intended to fasten it in the same place 
with the little dog; this Mr. N. objected to, 
when his brother-officer made some vulgar and 
offensive allusions to the lady at Genoa from 
whom the pet had been received. An apology 
was demanded, and refused — swords were in- 
stantly drawn; they fought in the salle.i. 
manger. N. wounded and disarmed his anta. 
gonist ; an apology for the reflections upon the 
lady followed ; and the party returned to 
England, punished by having the painful duty 
to perform all the way of nursing their wounded 
companion. The dog, however, was taken and 
carried safely as far as Paris, where he again 
escaped, as they suspected by the contrivance of 
the voiturier, and he returned from Paris — 
500 miles! I was now informed that the dog 
had been sold a third time to an Englishman, 
and again, in spite of precautions having been 
given, he had returned to Lanslebourg—I am 
almost afraid to repeat their statement at the 
inn—from the sea-coast, Calais ! !” 

The destruction of a certain bear near the 
Val d’ Aosta, is picturesque. 

*¢ Whilst looking upon the mountain across 
the valley, Jean pointed out to mea spot where 
a bear was killed in February last. Several 
cows had been destroyed by this animal, and 
many of the inhabitants had sought to take or 
shoot him in ambush, but without success. At 
length a farmer suggested, that across the bear’s 
track, which had been discovered, a line should 
be so placed, that, if touched, it should dis. 
charge eight or ten guns, with their muzzles 
directed upon the spot. The place was watched 
day after day, and listeners were constantly 
alive to the expected discharge of the fire-arms. 
More than a week passed away, when ove 
evening the feu de joie was heard in the 
mountain. Great numbers of the inhabitants 
ascended to the spot where their scheme had 
triumphed : the bear had received the contents 
of the guns, and, mortally wounded, had rolled 
down the wooded side of the mountain. Traced 
by his blood, he was found in the agonies of 
death ; but it still required caution and courage 
to despatch him, when his enormous carcass 
was borne in triumph to Chatillon: his weight 
was ascertained to be 25 roups, or 625lbs. 
English. Besides the destruction of their 
enemy, the people enjoyed the feast which he 
afforded, and received the public reward from 
the state, or commune, of 200 francs, the sum 
offered for the head of abear. Fifty francs are 
paid for the head of a wolf, and 100 for the 
head of a she-wolf.” 

We might extend these extracts toa great 
length, but,as every body will read Mr. Brocke- 
don’s book, we need not do more. 





Baron D’ Haussezx’ Sketches. 
{Second notice. ] 


AmMID many blunders and misapprehensions— 
amid prejudices of country and habit, confirmed 
by intercourse with society in England, which, 
from his own descriptions, was evidently not 0! 
a superior order—there is, as we have int- 
mated, much worthy of attention in these re- 
marks, made by an intelligent foreigner upo? 





returning from Genoa en voiture, stopped here. 





our ways. He may caricature our customs 
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when they do not assimilate with those of his 
native land and use; but in more important 
things, fas est ab hoste doceri is an axiom which 
could never be better applied than to these 
volumes. The author’s view of the periodical 
press, extracted in our last No., has much of 
carious truth and speculation in it ; and as it 
seems the real worth and powers of this im- 

nt engine must speedily come to be ana- 
Fred and defined more clearly than they have 
hitherto been, we would again recommend the 
perusal of the Baron’s philosophising on the 
sibject. We say this much liberally, because 
we entirely agree with the Baron’s general 
statement, that England almost always aban- 
dons the exercise of its good sense when it 
ventares to form an opinion and take a part in 
the affairs of other nations. Nothing can be 
more just in this respect than the follow- 


* Nevertheless, they are in a better position 
than any other people to avoid these freaks of 
judgment. They travel much, visit every thing, 
question on all occasions, write copious notes. 
One is tempted to ask, why take so much 
trouble and fatigue to carry back incorrect ac- 
counts ? Why observe so much, and after all 
see so ill ? Hasty as they are in their opinions 
and judgments on the political affairs of other 
nations; prejudiced as they are towards those 
who figure therein; disposed to interfere, as 
they must be admitted to be, not only with 
their purse but their persons, in quarrels with 
which they have no concern; the English 
nevertheless allow a stranger with manifest 
reluctance to form an opinion of what passes in 
England.” 

And who has not snffered under the com- 
plaisance exhibited in our annexed extract ? 

“The English have a custom of shewing 
every thing: when they undertake the task 
of gratifying a stranger's curiosity, they over- 
whelm it, and are unsparing of the most minute 
and insignificant details. In a town, no part 
of it, however repulsive to the sight—no build- 
ing, however wretched, escapes their zeal as 
ceeroni. In a house, they take you from the 
cellar to the garret, and draw your attention to 
every thing it contains: there is no getting 
out of a library, a museum, or a collection of 
works of art; they make you open every book 
in succession, examine the most insignificant 
painting, admire the object least worthy of 
attention. There is in this habit nothing open 
to serious criticism, and I mention it only as 
conveying to the mind the idea of a species of 
national tic.” 

We remember an anecdote of Burns, who, 
desperately fatigued by some one pointing out 
minutely every bit of landscape-ground, at 
last burst out with an oath, and profanely ex- 
tlaimed, “* I would not admire any more if the 
L_d himself asked me to do it.” 

To our ladies, whatever he may say of our 
habits, the worthy ex-minister shews the usual 
French complaisance and gallantry. 

,_“ A foreigner (he observes) should be pleased 
in English society, so much is he the object of 
delicate and unwearied kindness ; so great are 
the efforts made to obtain his good opinion in 
return for the services heaped upon him. The 
Pleasure which he finds in society ought above 
all to be attributed to the English ladies, who, 
with a grace free from coquetry, a kindness 
Without affectation, occupy themselves in doing 
the honours of the house. Almost all English 
women speak French with fluency, and they 
employ this language exclusively in conversa- 
tions in which strangers take a part. They 
know how to shew their learning without pe- 
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dantry, and they have the talent to keep up a 
conversation, whatever be the turn it takes.” 

And again: 

“Tt must be admitted that the English are 
among the most remarkable women in Europe. 
They combine in their persons not only beauty, 
but all that renders beauty valuable—devotion 
to their duties, varied accomplishments, culti- 
vated minds; the union, in a word, of all that 
constitutes the happiness of their domestic circle 
and the charm of society.” 

Brighton is no favourite with our author as 
a place of relaxation, and he overlooks its great 
attractions, viz. short distance from the capital 
and facility of access, when passengers’ limbs 
are not broken. 

** What (he asks, would become of this water- 
ing-place), if that Fashion, which has favoured 
its development, should take it into her head to 
bestow her capricious favours elsewhere, and 
create another city; or, if the population which 
comes there to dissipate its ennui should dis- 
cover that a country without trees, a sea with- 
out ships, a shore without a harbour, a town 
without public institutions, without public 
walks, without any other means of diversion 
than perpetual motion—in a word, a place 
created God knows why,—what, I say, if the 
population which comes thither should at length 
discover that Brighton offers few resources for 
killing time, and that there are a host of other 
towns where the hours would hang less heavily ? 
A complete desertion of Brighton might then 
be predicted. Its houses, unsustained by trade 
or industry, would fall into their ancient po- 
verty ; the momentary interruption of which 
would be evidenced by ruins of brick, and by 
the grass which would spring up among the 
stones in its deserted streets. Margate and 
Ramsgate, by their position at the mouth of 
the Thames, as well as by their pleasant site, 
had, before Brighton arrived at its palmy state, 
drawn to themselves the crowd of rich who had 
nothing better to do. In these places, deserted 
for Brighton, the brilliant equipages of former 
days have not reappeared. A few job-car- 
riages, drawn by one horse, and chairs on three 
wheels, drawn by a man down the sloping 
streets, are at the service of the cits of London, 
who wish to ape people of consequence. The 
value of the houses at Margate and Ramsgate, 
as well as their trade, decreases or increases in 
the ratio of the number or the rarity of the 
birds of passage who come to visit them. Other 
towns, such as Hastings, Eastbourne, Wey- 
mouth, Sidmouth, have sought to invite the 
neighbouring gentry, and to tempt some illus- 
trious whim or royal prodigality in imitating 
the older watering-places. In one part of this 
speculative attempt these towns have at least 
succeeded. They contain a moving population, 
not so numerous, so titled, or so wealthy as 
Brighton, but as much tormented by idleness, 
and as little capable of creating amusement for 
themselves as the inhabitants of the rival 
towns. You may there see families pacing 
silently up and down the same walks, without 
accosting, without even saluting other families, 
quite as ennuyées as themselves. There also 
you may perceive ladies seated in the balconies 
with book in hand, while their husbands behind 
them raise above their heads their telescopes, 
with which they follow the vessels that pass 
within view of the shore. There also may be 
perceived nurses and governesses superintend- 
ing the children committed to their care, but 
in the countenances of all and each is imprinted 
an air of lassitude and weariness which no one 
seeks to dissemble. Those gay réunions to be 
seen in France are not known in England.” 
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So much of this depends on the temperament 
of the persons themselves, that it is hard to 
ascribe it to vicinity with the ever-changing 
sea. Dull people will be dull every where; 
and the English character does not delight in 
that trifling excitement so agreeable to our 
French neighbours. And, besides, one is not 
always unamused when one is not dancing or 
laughing. But we come to a graver topic— 
the administration of justice; and here the 
observations of an intelligent foreigner strike 
home. 

‘In England, more than in any other 
country, the administration of justice must be 
understood to mean the interpretation, capri- 
cious in its form, and strange in its effects, of 
laws of every date, without any homogeneity of 
spirit, and at variance with the actual condition 
of society. Co-ordinate with tribunals of ex- 
ception for facts, there exist other tribunals of 
the same kind for certain classes, and even for 
certain individuals, having each their code, their 
rules, their jurisprudence. Justice, which is 
in certain cases very expeditious, is very slow 
in others. Her manner of proceeding is prompt, 
her motions are quick enough, when it is a 
question to imprison a man, to send him to 
Botany Bay, or to hang him outright. She 
moves heavily, slowly, she temporises when the 
subject is a disputed succession, or the posses- 
sion of a single field. Can it be, that in the 
first case the haste is gratuitous on the part of 
the judge, while in the second each of his 
delays is an immense profit to the court, its 
officers, and the bar! There are many people 
who think so, and there appears ground enough 
for this opinion, when each cause supplies exor- 
bitant fees not only to the magistrates before 
whom it is brought, but also to other magis- 
trates, who are never likely to hear of it.* 
These fees are renewed in the event of the 
most insignificant motion being made to the 
court. It often happens that years elapse 
before judgment is given in the simplest case, 
and law-suits are bequeathed from generation 
to generation, till an heir more favoured by 
fortune than his fellows finds himself rich 
enough to seek to revive the suit, or his oppo- 
nent too poor to sustain it. In this boasted 
land of freedom individual liberty can hourly 
be compromised. Let a man go before a ma- 
gistrate—let him declare on oath that another 
is indebted to him a certain sum ; and, without 
being held to proof of the debt—without the 
exhibition of any document or acknowledgment 
—without the privilege for the adverse party 
to contest his right, the creditor obtains a war- 
rant of arrest, which is executed by bailiffs, 
undistinguished by any exterior badge of office. 
Behold the pretended debtor imprisoned, and 
obliged, if he wishes to obtain his liberty, to 
find two persons who are to give bail for his 
appearance, under penalty of paying the sum 
which he is supposed to owe. Failing to obtain 
bail, he is locked up in prison till it may suit 
the creditor (and in this there is generally a 
considerable delay) to justify his action or to 
drop the suit. There is certainly a remedy 
provided against the creditor, but he often takes 
precautions to escape the action which may be 
commenced against him by the adverse party. 
Often, too, looking to the enormity of the ex. 
pense and the glorious uncertainty of the law, 
the latter hesitates to place his money in jeo- 
pardy, and puts up with the momentary sacri- 
fice of his liberty.’ 

There is a clever chapter on public opinion, 
in which much of truth is mixed up with mis- 





* This sentence is founded in error j~—magistzates have 
no fees. Le G. . 
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taken notions.* We quote the more important 
conclusions : 

“Up to the present time, discontent has 
been, in a measure, isolated, and confined to 
individuals; it has been as devoid of danger as 
of inconvenience. But now a revolutionary 
spirit’ has infused that discontent into all 
classes, and, at no distant period, we shall wit. 
ness its formidable progress. For a long time 
the word Reform had been familiarised to the 
people’s ears. Innovators prepared them to 
desire it as a want which brooked no delay, and 
which was equally felt by those who clamoured 
for it, and those whose interests it would affect. 
This latter class has not seen that the sacrifices 
they would be called upon to make, far from 
putting off the evil day, has only rendered more 
inevitable the death-struggle which must now 
be fought between indigence and property. Vio- 
lence will now wrest that which a tardy pru- 
dence would recommend to withhold. The 
battle will not be long contested, if the weaker 
party are the first to aid in the overthrow 
of institutions which have hitherto protected 
them.” 

We add another instance in which the Baron 
contradicts all he has formerly said respecting 
our countrymen travelling abroad, and quoted 
in our last No. 

“ Their first endeavour, when they land on a 
foreign soil, is to efface all impression of their 
distinctive nationality.. This, which at first is 
only with them a sort of convenient arrange- 
ment, becomes at length a settled habit, which 
they adhere to themselves, and on their return 
communicate to others.” 

The following is a startling paradox for our 
radicals and purists : 

** Woe to England the day when her electors 
become too honest to sell themselves, and her 
senators too wise to buy her voters—a revolu- 
tion will then be near at hand; and the ele- 
ments which England contains within her own 
bosom, and which a disorganising faction re- 
serves for the terrible work, are not less for- 
midable than those which for forty years have 
agitated France.” 

The Baron seems to have mightily disliked 
the procession of the lower orders who went up 
to his Majesty with a petition.on the Reform 
measure; his account of it is lively enough. 
He describes the citizens all shutting their shops 
as the Sovereign People marched on—and he 
continues : 

*¢ The good brother-shopkeepers withdrew, 
discontented at having to remain idle on a day 
which is not marked as a holyday in the calen- 
dar, and at being precluded from selling a yard 
of cloth or a pound of candles. The bellowing, 
howling sovereign, who not only shouted him- 
self, but compelled the bystanders to shout, ad- 
vanced in four or five files; for, you must 
know, he is a many-bhodied being. A mathe- 
matician who was near me, calculated that, from 
the head to the tail of his Majesty, there was a 
distance of 1221 feet; that, from his left to his 
right side, there was a distance of nineteen 
feet ; and that, in granting to each of the frac- 
tions which composed the body a space of 2} 
feet to move about, a division of this sovereignty 
into 6000 particles would be the result. This 
calculation, which I myself verified, appeared 
of the most exact precision. I hastened to take 
a note of it, by way of refuting the somewhat 





* As a sample of the author's erroneous statements, read 
the following :—** English military discipline does not 
Teject the ai 


of the severest ishment: a 


corporal punish: 
hundred, two hundred, nay, even three hundred lashes, 
are in England the constant punishment for faults which 
in the French army would be atoned for by one or two 
months’ imprisonment.” 





exaggerated computations of certain journals, 
who never look at the Sovereign People unless 
through a microscope, which immeasurely mag- 
nifies his proportions. My calculator added, 
that supposing the good pleasure of the Sove- 
reign People that forbade labour, or the curi- 
osity which attracted the crowd in his footsteps, 
had the effect of rendering idle a tenfold number 
of individuals, if the mean product of each man’s 
labour or earnings be rated at 10s., it would 
produce an aggregate loss of 30,0007. sterling, 
or 720,000 francs. ‘* And,’ said he, ¢ there are 
few whims of real kings which cost so dearly in 
one day, whether in money or otherwise.’ This 
course of reasoning was not without force, but 
it lacked respect, nay, it savoured even of blas- 
phemy, towards the Sovereign People. I hasten- 
ed away as quickly as I could, for fear I should 
hear more of this treason, and be accused as a 
party in some plot or conspiracy. There were 
all sorts of ingredients in the composition of the 
strange monarch: there was the directing por- 
tion, the part directed, the part not to be 
directed. The first portion gave the move- 
ment until its acceleration, becoming irresisti- 
ble, should re-act upon the moving power. 
The directed portion marched on, without 
knowing what precise object the movers had 
in view, nor to what place they would be con- 
ducted; but they felt at once proud and asto- 
nished at the importance given to them by a 
piece of blue riband stuck in their button-holes. 
As to the third class (and it was by far the most 
numerous, the most menacing, the most aban- 
doned, and the most noisy), it gave serious cause 
of uneasiness to the two other parties. It was 
in honour of this third party that the peaceable 
shopkeepers closed their windows, preserving 
only a small aperture through which they might 
put out their heads to see what might happen. 
The two other parties would have willingly 
prayed this portion of the sovereignty not to 
exercise its rights; but it was not willing to 
remain idle, and, whether with or without 
leave, it claimed to have a share in the repre- 
sentation. What, then, was the object of this 
solemn procession? Nothing, or almost nothing. 
The Sovereign People went to tell the King, 
that they had just discovered the Constitution 
needed modification; that there was in the 
state a body of people who endeavoured to main- 
tain an order of things to which England was 
indebted for the slavery, the abasement, the 
misery—all the evils, in short, which, as every 
one knows, oppress that poor country ; that the 
resistance opposed by this body to a very mode- 
rate Reform, no doubt, since it limited its range 
to the destructions of some institutions, and 
to. the modification of all others, did not per- 
mit the people any ionger to groan under such 
tyranny; that it was necessary to put an end 
to this state of things; that as to religion, 
which had its advantages and its disadvantages, 
—the clergy, who hoodwinked the people, and 
took care to be richly rewarded,—the peers, 
who battened on the substance of the people,— 
the corporations, who possessed properties of 
an immense value,—and the wrongful posses- 
sors of those unwieldly fortunes which are the 
cause of such wide-spread misery,—as to the 
nobility, to privileges, to power, &c.<-to all 
these the people would presently turn their at- 
tention. After this splendid harangue, the Sove- 
reign People respectfully saluted the King, and 
marched out, not without looking around, and 
instituting a comparison between the gildings 
which decorated the apartments of the one 
king, and the cobwebs which garnish the 
garrets of his many-headed majesty ; nor with- 
out exclaiming against the excessive riches of 
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the one, and the extreme misery of the other, 

and promising to amalgamate them together, 

so as to produce a more equal division ; nor 
without forming projects and wishes, as well 
as cherishing the hope of giving them effect at 

a future day. In withdrawing from the r 

presence, the ‘ sovereign people’ might have 

exclaimed with Titus, ‘ Diem perdidi,’—I have 
lost a day : for if he had done no harm, he had 
certainly done no good. Notwithstanding his 
lost day, the Roman emperor could indulge in 

a good dinner; but I.am compelled to think, 

that a great namber of the fractions composing 

the sovereignty I have been speaking of, were 
without this indispensable meal, seeing, that 
on this day they had earned nothing, and laid 
their hands upon nothing which they could 
appropriate to their own use,” 

{To be continued.} 

A Manual Hebrew and English Lexicon, &. 
By J. W. Gibbs, A.M., Prof. Sac. Lit. Yale 
Coll. (U.S.) 8vo. pp. 236. 2d edition, revised 
and enlarged. New Haven, 1832, H. Howe; 
London, O. Rich. 

WE are much obliged to Professor Gibbs for a 

copy of his Manual Hebrew Lexicon, from the 

other side of the Atlantic. The Literary Ga- 
zxette has always endeavoured to promote and 
foster kindly feelings between the old and the 
new world, and in no way can this desirable 
end be more certainly and permanently at. 
tained than by an interchange and appreciation 
of their respective literature. An edition of 
this Lexicon was published here in the begin. 
ning of the present year, and noticed in our 
No. 837; when we expressed ourselves highly 
pleased with its plan and execution, but re- 
gretted that the inaccuracy of the printing 
detracted considerably from its value as an ele- 
mentary work. Our remarks have, we learn, 
reached America, and been the cause of in- 
creased vigilance in the revisal of this second 
edition, which is also somewhat enlarged and 
improved, by the amplification of the explana- 
tions of several of the more important words, as 
well as by the addition of uncommon forms, 
more proper names, marks of declension of 
nouns, &c. Great care has evidently been 
taken in its revision ; for, on examination, we 
do not find that one of the errors which we 
detected in the London edition has escaped the 
learned Professor: the book is indeed un- 
usually correct; the only exception we have 
perceived is, that some of the vowel-points are 
indistinct, and others altogether wanting. But 
this is rather, we apprehend, to be attributed 
to the imperfection, as yet, of their Hebrew 
types (which cut a very sorry figure by the side 
of ours), than to any fault of the editor ; and 
is, besides, trifling. We have before recom- 
mended the Lexicon to students, and now do 
so again, particularly to private learners, who 
could not find any one in the English language 
better calculated to introduce them to the 
arcana of the ‘¢ tongue divine.” We should be 
glad to see importations of works of a similar 
character more common from America, and 
have no doubt they would meet with encou- 
ragement. 











Essai Historique et Politique sur la Révolution 
Belge. Par Northomb. 2de édition. 8vo. 
pp- 409. Londres, Bossange and Co. 

Many excellent continental works are never 

heard of in England beyond an exceedingly li- 

mited circle, as the matter may interest the poli- 

tical, scientific, or literary. In these respects we 
continue to be literally an island, almost wholly 

separated from the world; for we are all 60 
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busy with our own immediate affairs and pur- 
suits that we scarcely attend to any thing owt- 
side. As*we cannot in a mere English Journal 
(more than sufficiently occupied with the lite- 
rature of its native country) attempt to remedy 
this defect (we tried it to our cost in a Foreign 
Gazette, which lasted three months, and cost 
between one and two thousand pounds), we 
shall only say, that the author is a zealous 
friend to absolute Belgian independence, and 
that his volume contains much valuable matter. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
RICHARD LANDER’S EXPEDITION. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Custom House, Liverpool, 31st July, 1833. 
Sin,—Knowing the lively interest you take in 
my brother’s welfare, and in the success of the 
expedition of which he has the command, any 
news of him will, I am quite sure, be highly ac- 
ceptable to you. Various reports of a discour- 
aging but contradictory nature have been re- 
cently circulated herein regard to the expedition, 
which are pretty generally believed; but I am 
happy to say, many of these reports are desti- 
tute of all foundation, and others are so grossly 
exaggerated, that the truth can with difficulty 
be discovered in the maze of error and false- 
hood in which it is entangled. May I, there- 
fore, be permitted to inform you of all that is 
known at present of the expedition to the 
Niger, though the accounts are so meagre as 
almost to require an apology on my part for 
presuming to trouble you with a recital of them. 

You are already apprised of the decease of 
Captain Harris of the Qéwara, and of the arri- 
val of both steamers at the Eboe country. You 
are also aware that the sailing brig Columbine 
was to remain at the mouth of the Nun River 
to await their return. By a letter received 
from a medical gentleman at Old Calabar, dated 
April 19th, I learn that ‘* as a vessel called the 
Martha of this port was passing the Nun, on 
her destination to the Old Calabar River, she 
was hailed by a boat’s crew from the Colum- 
bine. When received on board, the men stated 
that the captain of their vessel had died three 
weeks previously ; that they had been reduced 
to great distress from the refusal of the natives 
to sell them provisions, from which extremity 
they were relieved by an American vessel 
which had happily just entered the river; and 
that they had themselves ventured over the 
har to crave further assistance from the Martha. 
When questioned about the steam-boats, they 
declared they had received no intelligence what- 
soever respecting them, though five months 
had elapsed from the period of their departure.” 

In allusion to this letter, I would venture 
to observe, that the people inhabiting the 
banks of the Nun River are exceedingly poor 
and destitute, being themselves very frequently 
im want of the necessaries of life. Their all 
refusal to assist the crew of the Columbine 
must have arisen from their utter inability to 
do so, rather than from any display of heart- 
less indifference to the sufferings of our coun. 
trymen, though, Heaven knows, the poor 
wretches are bad enough at times. In regard 
to the non-arrival of information from the 
Steamers in the interior, a thousand conjec- 
tures might be hazarded. For my own part, 
Isee no great reason to wonder at this delay, 
chiefly because I am convinced no intercourse 
18, or can, under existing circumstances, be 
established between any part of the interior 
and the coast. This would be at variance 
with the barbarous policy of the barbarous 
tribes inhabiting the country in the vicinity of 
the.seae They would not suffer a messenger 
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from the interior to escape their vigilance. 
Were any one to attempt the journey, he 
would infallibly be captured and sold; there- 
fore, unless our countrymen were themselves 
to descend the Niger, and be the bearers of 


any communication being carried on between 
the steamers in the interior and the sailing 


brig on the coast. 
A letter has just been received by a gentle- 


great many have died on board the brig.” 


the crew of the Columbine. 


were trading a long way back in the bush.” 


you. 


a crime so hideous and un-English as this. 
Iam, &c. JoHN LANDER. 


to hint. 
dition. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR AUGUST. 
224 22h 37™_the Sun enters Virgo. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions, 
D He 


M. 

C Last Quarter in Aries «--...- 8 5 56 
@ New Moon in Leo-+-++«+-e0+- 2 35 
> First Quarter in Libra ..-.-.+- 21 18 29 
O Full Moon in Aquarius --.--- 29 18 5S 

The Moon will be in conjunction with 

D. He Me 

Jupiter im Aries secccccccscccees 7 9 2 
Venus in Gemini--+«+-++++eeeee+ 11 19 22 
Mercury in Leo 15 22 6 
Mars in Leo ----+««e-- 50 





Saturn in Virgo 2 


24 9—the Moon in apogee. 





perigee. 294 144—in apogee. 


their own despatches, I see no possibility of 


man at this port from a young friend in the 
Bonny river; it is dated 17th May. Adverting 
to the expedition, the writer says, ‘‘ When we 
passed the river Nun, the Columbine was lying 
there, but nothing had been heard of the steamers 
that went up the country. I was told this by the 
captain of the Curlew sloop-of-war, who was 
on board the Columbine about a month ago. 
I gave him all the letters I had for the expedi- 
tion, as he said he would return to the Brass 
River at the end of two or three weeks: a 


Still more recent accounts, which I have 
been able to collect from individuals who have 
within these few days arrived from Bonny, 
confirm the accuracy of these statements, and 
give a still higher colouring to the distresses of 
One of them 
states, that the acting master and a boy were 
the only survivors on board; and that these 
solitary individuals had sent to Bonny for as- 
sistance. However, I am disposed to doubt 
the truth of this report, simply because it was 
brought to Bonny by a native trader, whose 
steadiness and veracity could not be depended 
on. An intelligent young gentleman informed 
me yesterday, that about the latter end of 
May a rumour prevailed very generally from 
Accra to Badagrv, that “* the white men in 
the walking canoes were in good health, and 


I cannot close this letter without apprising 
you of a fact, which will appear incredible to 
Can you believe me when I assert, on 
the most unquestionable authority, that there 
are merchants here so heartless and inhuman 
as to instruct the masters of their vessels who 
trade to the African coast, to “ refuse any as- 
sistance to the expedition, of which it may stand 
in need ; to reject all letters that may be sent 
from the parties connected with it; and, in 
fine, to hold no communication whatever with 
the steamers or the brig?” Does it not startle 
you, that jealousy and selfishness can go so 
far? Believe me, I blush at the reflection of 


N.B.—The fact of the merchants’ instructions 
to the masters of their vessels may be safely 
depended on. Nothing can be more true. They 
have gone even farther than I have ventured 
They have taken measures to preju- 
eged | dice the minds of the natives against the expe- 
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84—Mercury stationary. 184 215—greatest 
south latitude. 224 10"— inferior conjunction 
with the Sun. 25 in conjunction with r 
Leonis: difference of latitude 17’. 

44...Venus in conjunction with 1 x Orionis: 
difference of latitude 9’. 194 135.-with % Ge- 
minorum, which conjunction will probably 
prove an occultation. 

6’—Mars in conjunction with x Leonis: 
difference of latitude 25'. 14° 2"—with ¢ Leo- 
nis. 264 16%..with 8 Virginis: difference of 
latitude 5’. 

164—.Vesta in conjunction with s Sagittarii. 
34—Juno in conjunction with 16 Libre. 224— 
Pallas in conjunction with 5 Monocerotis. 
114—Ceres in conjunction with 77 Geminorum. 
254—Jupiter stationary. 


Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 


D. He Me S&S 
First Satellite, immersion -- 3 12 28 23 





0 M4 5 

19 10 12 

26 12 2 

Second Satellite, emersion +--+ 14 10 36 
immersion 21 10 


emersion -- 21 13 
immersion = 13 


emersion 
Third Satellite, immersion -- 16 12 
eme 


BHsauBssty 
to 


rsion ++: 16 14 28 
29!Major axis of the ring of Saturn, 36-64. 
Minor axis of the ring......++.+++++ 2 -06. 


114— Uranus in conjunction with a Capri- 
corni: difference of latitude 35’, 134 3—in 
opposition to the Sun. 


Deptford. J. T. BARKER. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, ESQ. 


In recording the death of this distinguished 
individual at Cadogan Place on Sunday last, 
in his 74th year, we have only to notice his 
literary character, leaving the bright account 
of his political and philanthropic career to pens 
which must embody it in a volume of history. 
He was born at Hull, in 1759, of respectable 
parents, his father having been twice mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, was his alma 
mater ; and he was contemporary with William 
Pitt, with whom he contracted an intimate 
friendship. On coming of age, he was sent to 
parliament for Hull; and at the ensuing ge- 
neral election being returned for that place and 
the county of York, he chose to sit for the 
latter. In 1787, he brought forward his first 
motion for the abolition of the slave-trade; and 
to the end of his public life steadily and earn- 
estly persevered in endeavouring to effect this 
important measure, the consummation of which 
may be said to be almost contemporary with 
his decease. Mr. Wilberforce’s publications 
have been chiefly pamphlets—his speeches in 
parliament, letters, &c. &c.; but his most po- 
pular production (having run through fifteen or 
twenty editions, ) is, “‘ A Practical View of the 
prevailing Religious System of Professed Chris- 
tians, contrasted with Real Christianity,” which 
appeared in 1799. We may also mention his 
* Apology for the Christian Sabbath,” in 1799, 
and frequently reprinted. In person, Mr. Wil- 
berforce was diminutive, but in mind his pro- 
portions were great and admirable. His voice, 
in speaking, was exceedingly clear and musical ; 
and his influence in the House of Commons for 
many years superior to that of any individual 
not possessed of official power. In private life 
he was most amiable and exemplary; and, 
altugether, he must be classed among the most 
eminent men of a period full of eventful cir- 
cumstances, and illustrated by many striking 





examples of human genius. 
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JOHN HERIOT, EsQ., 


CompTROLLER of the Royal College, Chelsea, 
died there on Monday, within a few days of the 
death of his wife. Mr. Heriot was originally 
an officer in the marines; but, as well as his 
élder brother George, much attached to literary 
pursuits. They were both natives of Hadding- 
ton, Scotland, and severally born in 1759 and 
1760. George published a poem descriptive of 
the West Indies in 1781; a history of Canada 
(being deputy postmaster-general of British 
America) in 1804, and Travels through the 
same province in 1807, with some free and 
admirable plates from his own drawings. He 
is, we believe, still living. John commenced 
his literary career by publishing ‘‘ The Sorrows 
of the Heart,”’ a poem, in 1787 ; which he fol- 
lowed by a novel, entlitled “ The Half-pay 
Officer ;”’ and, in 1792, an account of the Siege 
of Gibraltar. When the Pitt administration 
resolved to have a newspaper faithful to its 
cause, and the Sun daily evening journal was 
established with that view, Mr. Heriot was 
chosen to be its first editor, with the able co- 
operation of Mr. R. G. Clarke, now the printer 
of the London Gazette. Countenanced by the 
government, the Sun rose rapidly into meridian 
sy tly and, within a few months circulated 

ve four thousand a day. About twenty years 
ago Mr. Heriot was appointed bythe Right Hon. 
C. Long (Lord Farnborough), who had always 
been his steadfast friend and patron, deputy 
paymaster-general to the forces in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands; and he resided in 
Barbadoes for some time. On his return he 
received his appointment at Chelsea. Mr. 
Heriot was a straight-forward, honourable cha- 
racter ; warm and zealous in his political prin- 
ciples and attachments; and crowned a life of 
early vicissitude and manly struggle with an 
old age of private contentment and public 
respect. May the fate of the writer of this 
brief obituary, his editorial successor for a few 
years, be equally fortunate ! 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Journal ofa Weck at Cambridge. Conclusion. 
Mr, Hamilton’s account of his recent brilliant 
discoveries relative to the System of Conical 
Rays of Light, was much applauded; but, as 
in the case of Professor Whewell’s paper on 
Tides, it is impossible to give even an intelligi- 
ble outline of it without the aid of engravings, 

At one of the zoological meetings, Br. Har- 
land stated, that the remains of Saurian animals 
had been found in a tertiary formation on the 
banks of the Missouri, intermixed with shells 
of animals now living on the face of the earth. 
As no preceding instance has occurred in which 
these creatures of a former world have been 
discovered in so recent a stratum of our globe's 
crust ; and as it would, if true, overturn all 
Dr. Buckland’s speculations,* the possibility of 
the fact was immediately questioned, and it 
was presumed that the report arose from some 
mistake. Dr. Harland, however, engaged to 
procure farther and more detailed information 
on the subject. 

Mr. Faraday, we understand, explained some 
important advances in the chemical pursuits in 
which he is so successfully engaged ; but his 
absence in Scotland has prevented us from 
ascertaining the particulars. We may, how- 
ever, advert to one of these objects, which pro- 
mises much hereafter ; and which we are con- 
sequently desirous of seeing on a right public 





* We are told that some very curious and exténsive 
bone-caves have lately been in Guernsey. Ha. L.G, 
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footing: The following notice is now running 
the round of the newspapers. 


** Who steals;my purse steals trash.” 


“ Important Discovery in Science !—We un- 
derstand that Mr. Saxton, who first produced 
the electric spark from a magnet, and thus 
proved the great affinity, if not the identity, of 
electricity and magnetism, has just had his 
labours crowned with success with another 
brilliant discovery—the decomposition of water 
by magnetism.” 

The history of the magnetic electric spark 
is simply this: —Mr. Faraday first obtained 
it by means of an electric magnet; Nobili and 
Antinori, having learned what Mr. Faraday 
had done, nert obtained it from induction 
by a common magnet. Mr. Forbes, shortly 
after, obtained it by induction from a powerful 
natural magnet. Mr. Saxton made a powerful 
magnet, and of course obtained it exactly as 
Signori Nobili and Antinori had described it 
in the Annales de Chimie. Dr. Ritchie next ap- 
plied the lever to separate the lifter by a sudden 
jerk, and thus increase the brilliancy of the 
spark ; the spark being made to strike off in 
the interior of a glass-tube, and detonate a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. Mr. Saxton 
then applied the lever to his large magnet. 
Pixis of Paris, by a powerful revolving magnet, 
first obtained chemical decomposition, and that 
too of water. Mr. Saxton has merely repeated 
his experiments. How such gross falsehood 
should find its way into the public papers, in 
the very country where the spark was first 
obtained, seems to us somewhat a mystery ! 
We shall be happy to insert any communication 
from Mr. Saxton, vindicating his claims to 
those brilliant discoveries. 

We shall now return to Cambridge, and 
abridge the account of the festival at Trinity 
Hall, which was extremely well arranged, every 
gentleman being provided with a card, on 
which the tables were designated, and his place 
numbered and marked. 

Non nobis Domine was sung by the choir. 
The health of the king, and the queen and 
royal family, having been drank, 

Mr. Harcourt rose, and said he had been 
present some years since in the hall of Christ 
Church, Oxford, when the great sovereigns 
who had accomplished the peace of Europe 
visited that place, and a most imposing sight 
it was; a peace had also followed which had 
considerably forwarded the advancement of 
science, which was the best evidence of the 
importance of that visit to England. But of 
all the sights he had ever beheld, whether in a 
moral, intellectual, or pleasing sense, whether 
the more important or not he would not say, 
but that which was the most moving to him 
was the sight he witnessed on the present oc- 
casion. Of all that had passed during this 
interesting week, when they had been enlight- 
ened by so many rays of instruction from so 
many quarters, he must say that which must 
have gratified them the most, and from which 
he received the greatest degree of instruction 
in a moral sense, was when he heard their 
admirable president illuminate them with the 
trays of his powerful and well-formed genius on 
many subjects of the highest moral and intel- 
lectual importance—moral did he say? Let 
him add also of religious importance. He 
would say their president possessed a genius to 
excite both admiration and love. Of all the 
privileges that he had enjoyed on this occasion, 
and those privileges and enjoyments had not 
been small, he considered it the greatest privi- 





lege, and one which afforded the greatest grati- 





fication to his own feelings, to be allowed to 
give the toast of ** Prosperity to the British 
Association ;” and at the same time he felt 
still more deeply this privilege in coupling with 
that toast the health of Professor Sedgwick, 
their president.—( Much applause). 

The President rose amidst long-continned 
cheering, and observed, that the labours of the 
week had so nearly exhausted him that he felt 
it physically impossible to give expression to 
those feelings which filled his breast. He 
had ventured that morning on topics which 
were dangerous to handle in public—he had 
ventured on hallowed ground ; but he hoped he 
had escaped without infringing on the decorum 
of the occasion. It would iit become him at 
the festive board to touch on topics of a sacred 
nature, nor would he detain them long to re. 
peat that which he had said before. He would 
just allude to the glorious circumstances under 
which they were assembled. They had met 
together in the kindest sentiments, with a re. 
solution of co-operation, and of carrying into 
effect the intentions of those excellent men 
who had founded this Association, and he 
could not doubt of their success. He looked 
forward with pleasure to the meeting at Edin. 
burgh, the capital of the north, where, from 
its localities, there would be advantages which 
must prove of the greatest value to them. Nor 
was there any man, he thought, who was con- 
nected with philosophy, whose feelings would 
not be strongly excited at the thought of tread- 
ing on the ground which had bred Sir Walter 
Scott — (cheers). He looked forward, also, to 
the great success of the Association from the 
co-operation and exciting energies of those men 
who by their votes they had just placed in office. 
He looked forward with delight to the noble 
presence of their president elect — to the com. 
manding energies of a man who had led his 
army to victory, and who had kindled up the 
light of philosophy on another continent. He 
likewise anticipated much from the splendid 
abilities of the vice-president, and the assist- 
ance of the distinguished secretaries. In regard 
to himself, the company must believe, and ex- 
press for him in their own minds, all that he 
ought to say, for he really was incapable of 
expressing his feelings. Before he sat down, 
he must allude to the eminent services of his 
friend, the general secretary, the main spring 
of the Association, Mr. Harcourt. That gen- 
tleman must pardon him for not having spoken 
of his merits in the first instance. To tell the 
members of the Association how much they 
owed him, would be only repeating to them 
what they already knew. They were aware 
that to him they were indebted, not merely for 
the consolidation of their laws, but for the or- 
ganisation of the first report; and he would 
then say, that the spirit of kindness and cor- 
diality which they then received from Mr. 
Harcourt, had been begun by his excellent 
father, the Archbishop of York. It was his 
(the president’s) misfortune to have been pre- 
vented by other duties from attending the 
meeting at York, but he knew that it was to 
the kindness and hospitality of the distin- 
guished prelate he had just named, that the 
Association owed much of its first success. 
After again thanking the company for their 
kindness, the learned professor resumed his 
seat amidst loud applause. 

The Marquess of Northampton next rose, and 
said he should not detain them at any length, 
for they had had so much speaking in the 
course of the day, and they had had such 4 
specimen of eloquence, he was sure any thing 





that would follow would be in the worst pos- 
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sible taste. The toast he had to propose was, 
“ Prosperity to the Master and Fellows of 
Trinity College.” —(cheers.) He then address- 
ed them as a loving son of that society, and as 
a proof of his sentiments he had that day en- 
tered his own son upon the boards; and he 

that his children, and his children’s 
children, would belong to it, for he felt con- 
fident that it was impossible for any man to 
belong to that college and not to feel proud of 
the connexion. 

The Vice-master rose to return thanks, ob- 
serving, that it was no ordinary task in the 
name of the College to tender their grateful 
acknowledgments for that warm and ardent 
expression of the approbation bestowed upon 
them ; and if he failed in making an adequate 
return, he hoped it would be imputed to any 
thing rather than to a want of feeling. His 
own feelings had been much excited, and if 
ever he was sceptical about the advantages of a 
meeting like the present, he had now to confess 
that he was more than a convert. He was not 
aware that he had ever experienced a greater 
intellectual interest than in the meetings of 
the sectional committee, and he had only to 
regret that it had not been in his power to be 
amore constant attendant. Those feelings he 
believed were not solitary ones; he believed 
the true spirit of philosopy never shone forth 
with more glorious results. If he had not been 
mistaken, he had witnessed the glow of enthu- 
siasm flushed upon many a cheek, and glisten- 
ing in many an eye; and, if he might be allow- 
ed the allusion, he should say, that he conceived 
the inductive spirit of the meeting was like the 
overcharged battery of an electrical machine, 
which dispersed its sparks in all directions. It 
was not impossible that the first germ of the 
philosophy they had witnessed had begun in 
that place, in the mind of Bacon, for they well 
knew that many years it was in that college he 
had pursued his patient researches, and it was 
there that other great men had given both the 
tule and example of proper pursuits. He was 
sure every man then present would be able to 
paint to himself with what rapturous delight 
Bacon and Newton would have stretched forth 
the right hand of fellowship and encouragement 
to such meritorious and therefore successful dis- 
ciples—(cheers). Some of these illustrious 
individuals many had had the satisfaction of 
beholding within these walls ; and that man’s 
feelings were little to be envied who could not 
appreciate the honourable distinction of being 
visited by the wise and the good. To all the 
Present meeting must have been a pleasure, 
and to many a powerful stimulus and over- 
whelming gratification. He had only again to 
express how deeply sensible they felt the 
kindness with which the company had been 
pleased to accept their endeavours to render 
themselves worthy of entertaining such dis- 
Unguished guests—(great cheering.) 

Professor Forbes being called for, after the 
next toast, said, much as he was at a loss to 
conceive on what principle it alluded to him, 
he could not but feel that it was one which 
might well meet with a cordial respond ; it 
corresponded forcibly with the intensity of his 
own feelings. He knew not how to express 
what he felt, but their own satisfaction would 
be sufficient to enable them to appreciate his 
own feeling. He therefore would not detain 
them longer, but propose the healths of the 
Cambridge members of the British Association, 
to whom they were indebted for that splendid 
banquet to which the whole body of the Society 

been invited on that occasion. 

After a pause, 
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The Rev. G. Peacock said, if he had been 
backward in rising on the present occasion, it 
had been from a hope that some other gentle- 
man more properly qualified would have pre- 
sented himself to have returned thanks for the 
honour conferred upon them. They would 
allow him to say, that he rose with feelings of 
the most excited kind, to thank them, and to 
express how much the Cambridge members felt 
themselves gratified in having the honour of 
entertaining such men as were there assembled. 
He was anxious to express to them that the 
University of Cambridge, and he spoke from 
some experience, had long been desirous to 
tender their exertions for the progress of 
science. He felt it was quite impossible to 
refer to any period in his own life—he might 
say to any period in the history of Cambridge— 
where any one had witnessed such an assem- 
bled mass of scientific talent, congregated for 
the noblest objects in which the mind of man 
could be engaged. The idea must naturally 
suggest itself, that those great men whose por- 
traits were before them (pointing to Newton, 
Bacon, &c.) were the very persons who, if they 
could start from the canvass, would express what 
delight they felt on beholding such an assem- 
blage. As a member of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and as a member of the committee, he 
would say, they had used their best exertions 
for the reception of the Association ; and he 
begged to appeal to those gentlemen. who were 
at the head of the several tables (Mr. Currie, 
Mr. Ash, Mr. Loder, and others), most of 
whom had devoted the previous night to their 
entertainment ; and that appeal he might him- 
self answer for those gentlemen, as he was sure 
they were more than repaid by witnessing such 
a glorious sight as was then before them. He 
therefore begged leave, in their name, to ex- 
press to the company their most cordial thanks 
for the honour conferred upon them. 

The President, if he had not felt so much 
fatigued, should have considered himself called 
upon to have returned thanks for the ho- 
nour done to the members of the Univer- 
sity, not because he had taken an active part 
in the preparations, but because it would 
have been his duty as chairman to have an- 
swered for them. He rejoiced, however, that 
he had not been so called upon, because he 
wished other men, who felt like himself, to 
state their sentiments, and come before them 
as brother philosophers, with all those kind 
feelings which he would wish to be proud of as 
being the true sentiments of philosophy. He 
should propose the whole of the universities of 
the world, and begin with England; in which 
he wished to comprehend all those establish- 
ments, both old and new, where useful know- 
ledge was inculcated—he bade them a cordial 
welcome (applause.) He should begin by giving 
the English Universities, and couple with them 
the name of Dr. Buckland. 

Dr. Buckland wished it had fallen to more 
able hands to answer for that illustrious body 
comprehended in the toast then proposed. He 
was summoned also to answer for those uni- 
versities which existed and were to rise up— 
for those institutions which, if they might 
judge from what was passing around them, 
were so ably promoting and increasing the ad- 
vancement of science and learning. He was 
sure the other University would join with him 
in the sentiment, that the Universities of Eng- 
land were occupying the position they ought, in 
forwarding by every means the prosperity of 
the British Association. If any proof were 
wanting of the wisdom of their forefathers in 





the erection of those establishments which con. 
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stituted the elder English Universities, on the 
ruin of the monastic foundations, it was to be 
found in the use which was now made of those 
benefits in promoting literature and science. 

The President, in pursuing his general pro- 
position, said, he had next to proceed to give 
the University of Ireland, and he wished it not 
to have a limited interpretation; he wished it 
to comprehend every noble institution where 
learning was intended to be taught. There 
was no circumstance connected with that meet- 
ing more delightful to him than the fact, that 
some of the most distinguished individuals of 
the sister University over the water were then 
present, and who had used so much power and 
activity in pushing on their great machine. 
The provost of the University of Dublin had 
been present at their meetings, and his son was 
also among them, than whom there was not a 
more active gentleman in the pursuit of sci- 
ence. Professor Hamilton was also present—a 
man who possessed within himself powers and 
talents which were hardly ever before combined 
within one natural character. They had also 
heard the great eloquence of Dr. Robinson, 
who had taken a very active part in their sec- 
tional meetings. He would propose the Uni- 
versity and academic institutions of Ireland. 

Professor Hamilton acknowledged the toast, 
and dwelt on the value of an intercourse like 
that of the past week, which, from personal 
strangers, had made so many friends united in 
a common object, and one of the utmost interest 
to mankind—the improvement of science. 

The President observed that he had a de- 
lightful duty to perform in proposing the Uni- 
versity of Scotland. In giving that toast he 
must refer to the gratitude which they owed to 
that University, at which he hoped to meet 
many of them assembled next year. It was to 
Sir D. Brewster that they were indebted for 
the first conception of the Association: that 
fact was so well known that they could easily 
imagine the respect which he considered due to 
that individual. He would refer to another 
topic, which must create all those feelings of 
joyful excitation which were compatible with 
their veneration and esteem for the church. 
He was rejoiced to find that at the eleventh 
hour a philosopher had joined them whose 
powerful intellect would almost enable him to 
carry away all the philosophy and science of 
the world. They must all be aware of the name 
to which he alluded—to the great, the noble 
efforts made by that illustrious divine, Dr.Chal- 
mers. (Great applause.) His actions had al- 
ways reference to the good of man, and he had 
in particular constantly done every thing in his 
power which would tend to the good, the hap. 
piness, the well being of the lower classes of the 
community. Indeed, he had continually labour- 
ed for the general benefit of mankind, and 
proved himself to be a worthy servant of his 
Immortal Master. He would conclude by giv- 
ing the University of Scotland, and with it the 
healths of those illustrious men, Dr. Chalmers, 
Sir D. Brewster, and Professor Forbes. 

Dr. Chalmers then rose, and was most cor- 
dially received. He said he could assure them 
most honestly that as an humble individual 
from a distant part of the country he did not 
expect to have been so signalised; they had 
taken him by surprise, and he was not pre- 
pared to give an adequate expression to his 
feelings; their kindness had awakened in his 
heart the most lively sentiments of gratitude. 
He begged leave to return sincere tine in 
the name of the University of Scotland; he 
was sure he only did justice to the feelings of 





his countrymen when he expressed his con- 
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fidence that the “British Association would 
meet with a cordial welcome in Edinburgh. 
They should not pretend to rival the English 
Universities in the magnificence and number 
of their buildings, although they had enough 
to fulfil all the business-objects of the Asso- 
ciation. Though, however, they could not pro- 
mise the same ample and various accommoda- 
tions that they had met with in Cambridge 
and Oxford, they should do their best to en- 
deavour to make up for those defects by a 
hearty -will, and by endeavouring to equal 
them (for to exceed was impossible) in the 
warmth of their Scottish hospitality. (Ap- 
plause.) He never addressed an assembly of 
Englishmen without being weighed down by 
the consciousness of his provincial dialect, and 
if he could only obtain the conviction that he 
was tolerable, or even intelligible, he might, 
perhaps, trespass on the patience of the com- 
pany for a few seconds. (Applause.) During 
a long interval of twenty-four years he had 
been, as it were, separated from the study of 
the natural sciences, and almost exclusively 
connected with men of another class; but he 
was sure there was no class of men who would 
look upon the philosophy of the Society with 
greater kindness than the enlightened Christ. 
ians of Edinburgh. In the spirit of that senti- 
ment which the chairman had expressed in an 
early part of the day, with a power and beauty 
he had never heard surpassed, that Christianity 
would follow the advance of science, he would 
say that Christianity had every thing to hope 
and nothing to fear from the promotion and 
improvement of science. (Applause.) It was 
true, very true, that Christianity had been 
traduced by men who called themselves phi- 
losophers, but they were the disciples of quite 
a second-rate philosophy. (Cheers.) They 
had a delightful proof of the good effect of 
science on the mind in the great Sir Isaac 
himself, that man who was the glory of Cam. 
bridge, and especially the glory of Trinity Col- 
lege, who was treated, by universal consent, as 
the parent of philosophers; in him they found 
a truly religious character and an illustrious 
specimen of human kindness. In conclusion, he 
should beg to give, as the next toast, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, accompanied by the wish 
that the science and Christianity of Newton 
might ever be enshrined within her walls. 
(Great cheering.) 

The Vice-master, in returning thanks, ex- 
pressed a hope that the company would appre- 
ciate the remarks the Rev. Dr. had just made. 
In speaking of science, he would say he be- 
lieved that whatever tended to enlighten the 
mind of man would lead his feelings into that 
proper train by which he might become ac- 
quainted with the wisdom, the power, and the 
benevolence of the Deity. It might not, per- 
haps, have the same effect as it had on New- 
ton, because man’s feelings in general were not 
so enlightened; but it would have a profitable 
effect; and he felt sure that every advance an 
individual made in science would bring him 
nearer to his Creator and make him a better 
Christian. 

The President, in a short complimentary 
speech, proposed the healths of Dr. Dalton, 
Mr. Peacock, Mr. Garnons, Mr. Greenough, 
and Dr. Haviland, as presidents of the sections ; 
Mr. Harcourt and Mr. Phillips, the general 
secretaries; and the different local secretaries. 

Dr. Dalton said, he would detain them only 
with a few words. He had arrived in Cam- 
bridge, anticipating much pleasure in bei 
enabled to tread on the same nd whi 
Bacon and Newton had trod before. That 








alone would have’ been a high gratification, but 
the addition of meeting such an assembly, and 
the consideration of the quantity of scientific 
information laid before them, rendered it a still 
greater pleasure. To find also these subjects 
so combined with religion and morality, would 
be a most powerful stimulus to his future ex- 
ertions. 

The Marquess of Northampton next pro- 
posed the health of those foreign gentlemen 
who had favoured them by attending the meet- 
ing. The noble marquess passed a high eulo- 
gium on the talent and acquirements of those 
individuals, and on their exertions in the pro- 
motion of science, and concluded by expressing 
the delight the Association and the members of 
the college experienced in receiving them on 
that occasion. 

Mr. Brunel returned thanks in an animated 
speech. He adverted to the motto on the plate 
of Trinity College, “ virtus vera nobilitas ;” 
with which sentiment he heartily concurred, 
being convinced that the true pursuit of know- 
ledge would lead to moral and religious con- 
duct. He also alluded to the handsome man- 
ner in which the foreigners had been treated 
during their stay in Cambridge, and concluded 
by returning his best thanks for the kinduess 
he had received. 

The President said he was next compelled 
to give in one toast all the scientific institu- 
tions, chartered or not chartered, of the united 
empire. The Royal Society stood above all the 
rest, as the parent institution, and he should 
therefore add the name of Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
as their representative. 

Mr. D. Gilbert, in returning thanks, said, 
that he was sure every society in the kingdom 
looked with pleasure to the formation of other 
societies, aud they could none of them feel the 
least jealousy of this Association, but, on the 
contrary, must wish it every success. 

Mr. Bowstead, under some error, proposed 
to drink a toast of thanks to Trinity College ; 
but the matter being explained as already done, 
the company soon after separated. 

With the entertainment at Trinity ended 
the meeting, and it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a more vivid illustration of the happ 
effects of such an Association than it paste 
It seemed as if every one had been wrought up 
through the progressive events of the preceding 
days to this conclusion; which consequently 
exhibited great talent under very considerable 
excitement. The speeches were unusually ani- 
mated; and the general appearance of earnest 
good fellowship and friendly intercourse afforded 
a striking proof of the beneficial tendency of 
these re-unions. Men of science and busy 
practical habits, from every part, had visited 
the more recluse men of college studies and 
habits—and each had found the other engaged 
in the same refining and ennobling pursuits. 
Hence ensued a warmer and more intimate 
alliance, honourable to all parties, and gratifying 
to every better feeling. It would be unjust to 
make these remarks, and not to acknowledge 
how much we had to thank the president for 
the instruction and enjoyment which prevailed 
throughout the meeting. Mr. Sedgwick ex- 
erted himself admirably. Mingling occasional 


humour with fine bursts of eloquence, the} pass 


vigour of his mind, and the extreme natural- 
ness of his whole language and conduct, contri- 
buted largely to the success of the public assem- 


blages.* To Mr. Whewell, Mr. Henslow, and 


* At the closing scene it struck us that he would have 


made a capital picture when standing up at the head of 





portraits of Newton, &c. As dark 
as an Indian chief, and much resembling our 
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others, we were also deeply indebted for their 
incessant labours in promoting the objects in 
view, and arranging every thing:in order to 
advance the interests of science, and provide 
for the comfort of the numerous guests 40 
liberally entertained by the University. 

From the personal acquaintance and mutual 
kindnesses generated at these meetings, it is 
obvious to foresee many advantages. Th 
must undoubtedly have a tendency to abolis 
those jealousies and intemperate controversies 
which have sometimes disturbed the pure foun. 
tains of science. They must also bring us 
into closer relations with the learned and en. 
lightened of other lands : — had a Newton and 
a Leibnitz associated at a friendly meeting of 
this kind, how full of stirring thoughts! 
But we will not lengthen these papers by des. 
canting on the value of the probabilities con- 
nected with the British Association. High as 
our hopes are, we fondly trust they will be 
more than realised ; and certain we are, that 
the experience of the past justifies every auspi. 
cious anticipation. 

On Saturday morning, agreeably to his plan, 
Professor Henslow embarked in a barge, fitted 
for the occasion, on the Cam, and proceeded 
with a party of between forty and fifty bo- 
tanists, conchologists, and entomologists, to 
explore the fens of Bottisham and Burwell, 
twelve or fifteen miles down the river. Never 
was science rendered more lively and 
able; nor a day spent in which pleasure and 
instruction were more happily blended toge- 
ther. The zeal with which the majority of 
the company,—armed as their several pursuits 
required with nets, and basRets, and hooks, 
and poles, and spades, and scrapers, and rods, 
and boxes, and other apparatus,—plunged into 
the fens, leaping ditches, diving into pools for 
fresh-water shells, ‘catching insects, shooting 
birds, hunting up grubs, picking out rare 
plants, &c. &c., was most amusing. The pro- 
ducts were many; and, on a comparison of the 
collection, found to be curious and interesting. 
While the barge was in motion, the time was 
not mispent. On the contrary, Professor 
Henslow had taken care to provide for the 
refreshment of both body and mind. The 
principal subject he introduced in the form of 
a lecture, was a scheme for establishing a 
scale of colours to define objects in natural 
history with accuracy, instead of the loose 
and confused manner to which writers are 
at present obliged to resort. The principle 
laid down was, the combination of colours 
from primary, through ring after ring, to a 
circle, where the distinctions were no longer 
discernible ; and each gradation being num- 
bered or named, it would be easy. to apply 
that number or name to the description of the 
natural production of which an account was 
given. Some discussion ensued, and it was 
cordially recommended to Mr. Henslow, to 
mature this excellent design. Another source 
of philosophical entertainment arose from the 
exhibition of an instrument, since called the 
phantasmascope,* in which the most curious 
optical illusions are produced by means of a 


of that character; his black and intelligent eye illumi- 
ing a very marked countenance, nothing could sur- 
effect of his most eloquent touches. The nature 
and feeling displayed, the powerful intellect, and the 
variety of manner and style, were altogether highly im- 
ressive. At times the company were borne away by 
impetuosity and force of the current; at others, >| 
relaxed into mirth as some whimsical allusion was 
forth to lighten the graver portions of the address. We 
were amused with A idea, that the learned peohiesst 
must have the organ of philo-progenitiveness very strong!y 
developed, for, in almost » he had some 
illustration drawn from childbirth and infancy. 


* It is now published by Ackermann and Co. 
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skeleton round of pasteboard, perforated in 
various ways, being whirled about in one 
direction in front of a similar round with 
figures, &c. upon it, whirled about in the op- 

ite direction. By this means the figures 
seem to dance and skip in the most grotesque 
faghion—serpents to twine about, frogs to jump, 
men to yawn and make strange contortions. 
The effects upon vision and colours are also 
remarkable; and, as a toy by which philosophy 
in sport may furnish much information in 
earnest, we have not seen its superior. It was 
brought forward by M. Quetelet. 

We have now to bid adieu to a week of much 
importance to the scientific world, the leading 
features of which we have endeavoured to trace 
so as to afford the public, and especially our 
colonial and foreign readers, a tolerable idea of 
the proceedings. From the testimonies we 
have received from various competent quarters, 
we are inclined to believe that we have pre- 
served a faithful, though necessarily brief 
record of the transactions; and until they are 
oficially published at full length, we trust the 
five Nos. of the Literary Gazette will supply a 
satisfactory reference. 

With regard to the more social and festive 
details with which we have ventured to relieve 
the picture, we shall offer no apology for these 
sketches of manners. As a Johnian* assured 
us after the Trinity dinner, and in the spirit 
of the conviviality around, they ought to be 
more brilliant than couleur de rose, and more 
lasting, because they should be couleur de vin 
(divin); so have we tried to render them; and 
if we have not entirely failed, we shall rejoice 
at the effort we have made to inform and 
gratify our friends, 





DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE. 

A most brilliant audience assembled to wit- 
ness Madame Pasta and Madame Malibran 
shine out two suns in one sphere: but com- 
parisons in such cases are principally odious 
because they are impossible—the styles of the 
two are so utterly different. Madame Pasta 
is the Siddons of music, as Madame Malibran 
is its O'Neil. Their mutual reception was as 
enthusiastic as it deserved, and more it is im- 
possible to say. 


HAYMARKET. 
Taus theatre now holds on its way steadily, 
and we trust rejoicingly. My Wife's Mother 





* We have recalled to memory the addiction of St. 
John's to punning; and wish we could recollect more of 
the jeux des mots which we heard from within its walls. 
Thus, on the frequent mention of the name of the illus- 
trious Bacon at this entertainment, one handed up the 

ing impromptu : 
** No doubt the dishes all are fine 


Of which we have en ; 
But nothing at this t, it seems, 
Is praised so much as Bacon.” 


The same wit, striving to get forward for a cup of tea in 
the Senate House when there was a crowd, having suc- 
ceeded in getting a bit of sugar into the cup, rejoiced in 
the circumstance, as it was so far a guaran-tea. 

An individual exclaimed, that he was ‘* as stupid as a 
pota ** Yes,” said our Johnian, ‘* I always took you 
for one of that kidney.” 

On seeing two Reve, Me ney sitting together, he re- 
on the great ference between them, though 
were astronomers — * This difference between the 


to lecture on a recent brain on 
persuaded somebody to die the night 
sh one; this was a prolific source of 
pun to our merry friend; and what with his ting 
» such as telling Brunel, in broken English, that 
uae wb great uae bd = tera toe-nail (tunnel) all 
hames, and ringing the chan 
bridge belies being a 
he was a most 


on the Cam- 
ber ed and muffled at the meetings, 


of a very agrees 


continues to fulfil all our encomiums, and 
Jerrold’s Housekeeper keeps the house well 
stored and in good humour every night. We 
notice in a prefix to the published play, that 
the author mentions, what had already occurred 
to us, that the hint of this play, and its prin- 
cipal character, were derived from the story of 
Layer, executed for high treason in the reign 
of George the First. In the State Trials (if we 
remember rightly) there is an interesting ac- 
count of his trial. 

On Thursday a new and bizarre farce, from 
the pen of Mr. Buckstone, was produced here 
with complete success. It ses much of 
the whim and drollery which has given popu- 
larity to his preceding pieces; and, with Far- 
ren’s acting and his own, is a capital variety 
and addition to the clever dramas now running 
sO prosperously at this theatre. 


ADELPHI. 
THE old and popular burletta of Midas has 
been revived here with great success. No won- 
der, with Mrs. Waylett, the very sweetest 
singer of English ballads, for Apollo, and Reeve 
for Midas. We quite agree with his judg- 
ment, when, on pollo being encored in “* Meet 
me by moonlight,” he with excellent readiness 
exclaims, ‘I can’t decide yet; I must hear 
that song again.” None of our contemporaries, 
at least that we have seen, have mentioned that 
the story of the Yeoman’s Daughter is taken 
from a little tale of Miss Mitford’s, which was 
published in the Friendship’s Offering ;—and 
we cannot but remark on the great improve- 
ment nightly visible in Mr. Serle’s acting, 





Dramatic Meeting. —On Thursday a meet- 
ing took place at the Crown and Anchor, at 
which the Duke of Somerset presided, in sup- 
port of the bill for the better regulation of the 
drama, which has just gone up to the Lords 
from the Commons. Mr. Serle, Colonel Evans, 
Mr. E. L. Bulwer, Mr. Hawes, and others, 
addressed the company, which was numerous, 
and were received with great applause. The 
general tone of argument was against the two 
great theatres consigned to one management 
without competition, and in favour of esta- 
blishing other houses, with efficient corps, to 
enact the legitimate drama. 











VARIETIES. 

Vauxhall. — Monday was a propitious night 
for the Gardens, which were brilliantly illumi- 
nated in honour of Admiral Napier’s victory 
over the fleet of Don Miguel. There was no- 
body hanged on the occasion. 

Surrey Zoological Gardens. —A grand féte 
took place here on Monday. The animals in 
beautiful order, the company numerous, and 
the announced dangerous rope-walking judi- 
ciously abandoned. 

Washington Irving.—We regret to see, from 
the American papers, that Mr. Irving has met 
with a severe accident in consequence of being 
overturned in a vehicle in which he was travel- 
ling through a rugged part of the country. 

Rembrandt. — A picture painted by Rem. 
brandt, and marked with his name and the 
date 1688, is now shewn in Bond Street ; being 
lately imported from the continent, and offered 
for sale at the price of four hundred guineas. 
The subject is painful. Christ with two exe. 
cutioners being hawled up in prison to be 


though done in a “yi of ragged force, with 
striking effects of chiaroscuro, it is not up- 





College oe 


worthy of the inspection of amateurs. 


which is admirably supported by Mrs. Griffiths. | 5 


scourged. Still, as a specimen of the master, | feo 


Pictures.—There is at? present a choice col- 
lection of old masters to be seen at Paris, pre- 
paratory to a public sale. They have been 
brought from the Chateau St. Maur, the re. 
sidence of Madame Sevigné, and belong to her 
successors there, the Mesdames de Traynays. 
The House. — A stranger, after listening to 
the debate upon the quarrel between Mr. 
O’Connell and the newspaper-reporters, at the 
end of the mediocre and vulgar exhibition ex- 
claimed, ‘* This is indeed a House of Com. 
mons !”? 

‘« Mitis ut in morem stagni placideque paludis.”—Virgil 
Like a placid pool of water 

Is Camilla’s gentle daughter ; 

She never questions or replies, 

She never differs or denies ;— 

Be yo spaniel, be you cur, 
Bull-dog—all’s the same to her. 


GAMMA, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A reprint of a Present for an Apprentice; also, of 
Counsels and Consolations for those in Trouble and 
Affliction, by Jonathan Farr, 

Plato’s Apologia Socratis, Crito, and Phedo, with 
Historical and Critical Notes; and also Ovid’s Fasti, a 
corrected Text, with a literal Translation and English 
Notes, by C. S. Stanford, A.M. 

Novi Testamenti Libri Historici; the Four Gospels, &c, 
in Greek, with a Notes, and a Lexicon, by the Rev, 
E. J. Geoghegan, A.M. 

Explanatory and Practical Comments on the New Tes 
| ye by a Clergyman of the Established Church, 

ol. I. 

Hints for the Cultivation of Fruits and Flowers, by 
Martin Doyle. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Conrad Blessington, a Tale, by a rr 8vo. 7s. bds.—~ 
The History of Europe during the Middle Ages, in 2 vols. 
Vol. I. foolscap 8vo. 6s. bds.; (being Vol. XLV. of Dr, 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia).—Travels in the United 
tates of America and Canada, by J. Finch, 8vo. 12s. bds. 
—Traditionary Stories of Old Families, and Legendary 
Illustrations of Family History, by A. Picken, author of 
the «* Dominie’s Legacy,” 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds.—A Plan 
for diminishing Poors’ Rates in Agricultural Districts, by 
William Allen, F.R.S., 8vo. 6d. sewed. Two Sermons 
upon the ~ me tee A of Christ, by J. T. O’Brien, 8vo. 2s. 
sewed.—The Khan’s Tale, a Tale of the Caravanserai, by 
J. B. Fraser; being Vol. VII, of the Library of Romance, 
12mo. 6s. bds.—The Coming of the Messiah in Glory and 
Majesty, by Juan Josafat Ben Ezra, 12mo. 9s. bds.—Wass’s 
Family Prayers, new edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Lives 
of Illustrious Scotsmen, by R. Chambers, Parts I11. and 
IV. 8vo. 6s. 6d. each, bds.—A Guide to an ‘* Irish Gentle- 
man in Search of a Religion,” by the Rev. M. O'Sullivan, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. ien>Veley Shakspeare, Vol. X. 12mo. 5s. 
bds.—Valpy’s Classical Library, No. 44; Cicero’s Offices, 
Vol. III. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Archbishop Cranmer’s Works, 
4 vols. 8vo. 2. 10s. 6d. bds.—-Botanical Register, Pro- 
fessor Lindley, Vol. V. new series, 8vo. 27. 10s. cloth. 
Sweet's British Flower Garden, Vol. Il. second series, 8vo, 
32. 18s. cloth.—Mémoi u M hal Ney, 2 vols. 8vo. 
18. sewed.—A General View of the United States of 
America, for 1833, 18mo, fis. cloth.—_Edgeworth’s Novels 
and Tales, Vol. XVI. (Patronage, Vol. III.) 12mo. 5s. 
cloth.—Men and Manners in America, by the author of 
*« Cyril Thornton,” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—A Para- 
phrase of the Psalms, executed in blank verse, by P. Du- 
cartel, 8vo. 8s. bds.—Domestic Manners and Social Con- 
dition of the Population of the West Indies, by Mrs. Car- 
michael, 2 vols. 8vo. 2le. bds.—T hts on ‘ion, by 
Pascal, and the Rev. T. Adams, new edition, by Bicker- 
steth, being Vol. VIII. of the Christian's Family Library, 
12mo. 5s, cloth.—Old ay ience, Crim! Juris- 
prudence, and the Actual Wor ing of our Penal Code, 
8vo. 12s. Demetrius, a Tale of Modern Greece, with 
other Poems, by Agnes Strickland, 12mo. 5s. bds.—The 
Album Wreath of Musi¢ and Literature, 4to, 1/, 12s. mor. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank our Irish contemporaries for the first year's 
volume of the Dublin Penny Journal; which production 
does t credit to them in ~—— respect. e trust it 
will diffuse a love of rational reading over that country, 
where it is most wanted. 

The writer of the matters alluded to by A. B. is a 

of the name of Dilke, a clerk in Somerset House; 

and what he says, only to shew how little he is ac- 
uainted either with literature or the true spirit of 
terary men. A sordid and tr; —— d conceives 
sordid and trading suspicions; and, hourly conversant 
with puff and trickery, it is easy to go a step farther, 
and publish as facts the lies it engenders. it can we 
contempt for such practices? and no t 
respect for those weak ones who could be taken in by 
them. This Dilke will never learn, that to bel in 


truth and feeling to a literary class, it is necessary to be a 





gentleman. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 


The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures, from the Works of 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. West, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, the 

last three Presidents of the Royal Academy, is open daily, from 

Ten in the Morning till Six in the a g- 
mission, 1s,—Cata 

WILLIAM (BARNARD, Keeper. 


Paretear PENSION SOCIETY. 
His Royal Highest he tae DUKE of SUSSEX. 








His Reyal Highness th the DUKE GLOUCESTER, 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the 
London Tavern, on Wednesday, August 7, 1833. 
EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
7 ‘the C hair, 
itenards : 


= a, Lord Ashley, u P, | Montagu, Esq. 


Esq. Nicol, Esq. 
Cc. Knight, Esq. A. Salvin, Esq. 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq. W. Sherwood, Esq. 
T. Longman, jun. Fsq. 8. Wells, Esq. 
W. Marchant, Esq. . Wire, Esq. 
Dinner on table at five o'clock, 

Tickets, 15s, each, to be had at the London Tavern; of the 
Stewards; Committee; Collector; and o' 
8S. HODSON, Secretary. 


XETER HALL, MARCELLIAN 

FRENCH CLASS-ROOM—SECOND SEASON.— 

Mr. ANNIBAL MARCEL begs to announce to his Pupils, his 
Friends, and the Public, that he has pened his E: 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Select Poetry for Schools. 
A new edition, with Harvey's fine frontispiece re-engraved, in 
18mo. handsomely printed, price 3s. bound, or elegantly bound 
in silk, with gilt edges, for presents and school prizes, 3s, 64. 
OEMS, selected to enforce the Practice of 
Virtue, and to comprise, in smal! compass, the Beauties 
of English Poetry. 
By E. TOMKINS. 


London: Baldwin and Cradock, ¥ hebith Row, 


Of whom may be hai 
The fourth edition, price 7s. in + 8vo, boards, 
Poems addressed to Youth. By Bernard 
Barton. 
by the same Author, 


And 
Poetic Vigils. Price 8s. foolscap 8vo, bds. 


Under the fuperintendones of the Society for the Diffusion cf 
Useful Knowledge. 
In a handsome thick 8vo. volume, accompanied by an Analytical 
Table of Contents, a Chronological Table of Eminent Men, 
and of the Ape ank Councils; also a copious Index, price 
13s, 6d. canvass 
HISTORY of the CH URCH, from the 
apy: Ages to the Reformati: 
e Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, M.A 
Fellow of Trinity College, hacen yg and Prebendary of 


ester 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





A complete French Dictionary for Schools, 
12mo. price 10s, 6d. bound, the eighth edition, 
DICTIONARY "of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the 
prench Academy; in Two Parts, French and English, and 
ish and French: in which are introduced many thousand 
seful words not to be found in any other French and English 
Biotlonesy. With a copious Introduction on the Pronunciation 
of the French Language, and on the Varieties in the declinable 


Parts of Speech. 
By M. DE LEVIZAC, 
hly revised, and greatly improved, by C, GROS. 





ment, and that the Classes for eo Season are ag as fol- 
lows :—For Ladies, on M. 
Class at eleven o'clock; a Gaareeation Class at half-past twelve; 
another Conversation Class at three o'clock; and, on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, a Conversation Class at eleven o'clock; an Ele- 
mentary Class at half-past twelve; another Elementary Class at 
three o'clock. — For Gentiemen, on Mondays and Thursdays, an 
Elementary Class at seven o'clock ; a Conversation Class at half- 
_ eight, p.m.; on ‘Tuesdays and Fridays, at seven o’clock, a 
Class; an El 'y Class at half-past eight, p.m. 
“ole and Gentlemen desirous to learn French are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Marcellian French Class-Room on the 
5th, 6th, 8th, and 9th of August, at the Lesson-hours indicated 
as peewee by reviously y applying for free tickets at Exeter Hall. 
Terms for Tuition, 2/. 2¢. jaa mes or 2/. 10s. for the Season. 
ae Season, commencing in August, will end on the 2st of 


The First Part of the Marcellian Method is 


just published, price 5s.; to Mr. Marcel’s Pupils, gratis. 


TATUE OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS.— 


The, semasaliten, appointed to carry into execution the 
to this — —_ is now placed 
in the Mall woe British Museum, havi red an Engraving 
thereof, one impression of which is to co delivered, free of cost, 
to each maheorah = lication for the same may be 
made to Mr. GOODE, No. 15, Mill Street, Hanover — 
London, who will forward the same to such address as shall be 
sent to him, within one year from the date of ‘his Adver- 


tisement. 
15, Mill Street, Hanover Square, 
July 22,1833. 

















Just published, by Ackermann and Co. 96, Strand, 
CKERMANN and Co’s PHANTASMA- 
SCOPE, *. OPTICAL DELUSIONS ; being a Series 
of Cards, which, when revolved before a looking-glass, reflect 
Figures, Animals, and other objects, in full motion, with perfect 
truth to mee producing an effect calculated to excite the 
ifie as well as to afford amusement to 
youth, &c. ‘From the ori nal designs of Professor Plateau of 
Brussels, which were exhibited with so much interest at the late 
British Association held in Cambridge, 
Price 14s. in a case; 22s. with a bor and looking-glass. 
Portrait of the celebrated American Author, Mr, Cooper. 
This day is published, price 4s.; on India paper, 5s. 


PORTRAIT of J. FENIMORE 
Kautz. 








COOPER, Esq, Designed after Nature, by Madame 
Published by Thomas M‘Lean, 26, Haymarket. 








eacays PUBLISHED THIS dump 
Insurance.—In Bvo. price 1s. 
EMARKS on the AVERAGES. of HAM- 
BURG, and on the Commercial Policy of Great Bri- 
¢ain towards Prussia and other Northern States, 
London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly; Liverpool, G. and J. Robinson; Glasgow, D. Robert- 
son; and Edinburgh, Wangh and Innes. 





In 2 vols. foolscap By0. 2d ‘edition, price 


RAVELS of an IRISH GEN TLEMAN 
in search ofa RELIGION. With Notes and Illustra- 

tions by the Editor of “‘ Captain Rock’s Memoirs.” 
“ He is well content to leave to his accomplished adversary the 
and the honours which are 
his due for the sportiveness othe wit, the sprightliness of his nar- 
rative, the keenness of his sarcasm, and the brilliancy of his de- 
clamation.”—Character of the above work, from a Reply to it by 
— Mertimer Ag oe 

jon: 





, Orme, eens oa and Longman. 
* of whom may be 


Memoirs of Captain Rock, “foolscap 8vo, 5th 


Th 
*,* In the mprovement of this 
work, it has been the aim of items the author yp —— to adapt 
it for the purposes of tuition, by the 
at words which are unfit to be presented to ine eye of youth- 
ul rea 
ome “Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; Longman, Rees, 
hittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Dulau and Co.; E 
ad Heldewerth and Ball. 











1. 3 vols, post 8v0. price ue 1. bds. 
LE S&S. 


x 
ILLAGE BE 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 
Paternoster Row 
“ The first two volumes are delightCul—so natural, yet so ani- 
mated ; and the two sisters—one, ‘ holy, pensive, and demure ;’ 
the other, lively, full of charming faults, and a coquette of na- 
ture’s making—are exquisite portraits, we must say, for they are 
too real not to be drawn from life. Having now introduced the 
Village Belles, we cannot do better than cordially recommend 
them to further notice: natural, lively, and interesting, they 
well deserve to have their acquaintance cultivated.”—Literary 
Gasette, July 20, 1833, 
* We have only one fault to find with this book, and that is, 
ches it took up more of our time than we could well spare; for, 
when we began it, we could not willingly lay it aside. The great 
charm of the volumes lies in their exquisite truth and quietness. 
Touches of this nature abound in the novel before us; so that 
we ean hardly think it to be a fiction, while we know that it cer- 
tainly is, and is a very clever one. The characters are various, 
numerous, and true to nature; the conversations and scenes 
seem taken from life by a kind of mental camera obscura,”—~ 
Athenaum, July 20, 1833. 








‘ew Edition af Dr. bees nak Mathematics ¢ for pry Men. 
The second ph hang 
mene nrg wore vo. illustrated with plates, and Awe cuts, 
rice 

ATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL 
EN: being a Common-place Book of Princi iples, 
‘Theerene. } Rules, and Tables, in various departments of Pure 
and Mixed Mathematics, with their applications; especially to 
the eo of Surveyors, Architects, Mechanics, and Civil 


Enginee 
‘By ‘OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D, F,.R.A.S. &c. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and *Cradock, pene Row; 
and William Jackson, New York 


HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
published August 1, contains an important Paper on 

the British Empire in India—A contemporary Life of Henry 
Earl furenele K.G. (illustrative of Lodge’s Portraits) —An 
Appeal on the neglected state of the Monumental Chapel at 
Arundel—An Account of Shrewsbury Show — The History of 
Cricket in England, &c. &c.; with Views of the new Chapel of 
St. James at Croydon, and of Cotehele House, Cornwall; Re- 
views of New Works; Obituary, with Memoirs of Lord King, 
Sir John Malcolm, J.J. Park, Esq. — several other distin- 
guished ch The ‘0 the last half-year, pub- 
lished at the same time, aeatainn a pow of interesting articles. 


Published by John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








Colonel Hawker on Shootin, ng. 
Seventh edition, enlarged (30 Plates and Cuts), 18s, cloth, 
NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTS. 
MEN, with an Abridgment of the Old and New Game 
Law: By Lieut.-Col. P, HAWKER 
“ Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
«Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 
subject.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Price 81. boards, 
PARAPHRASE of the PSALMS, 


executed in Blank Verse, with strict attention to the 
Botes and Commentaries of Bishops Horsley, Horne, &c. and 
losely a ximated to the Text of the authorised Versions of 

the Old Testament oe the Liturgy. 
y P. J. DUCAREL, E 





New Work b fay wo oth he eames 


LEANINGS from’ the 8 SCRAP. BOOK of 
the Author of “* Sydenham,” &c. 
London; W. H. Dalton, AM Street, 





In 12mo. the tifth edition, newly arranged, and much improved, 
with new set of engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


GQ YELABIC SPELLING; or, a Summary 


Method of teaching Children a Spell and Read with 
facility and pleasure. 
By MRS. WILLIAMS, 

N.B. This edition contains a variety of testimonials in favour 
of the system, from some of the most respectable professors of 
the English language, as well as from several parents, whose 
children (amused and interested by this novel mode of instruc. 
tion) have learned in the course of a very few months to read 
correctly, and with perfect ease, the longest and most difficult 
words. 

«« The object of the useful little book before us is to reduce the 
difficulties of learning to read; and the author sets about the 
task in a way that entitles her to the thanks of all mankind, 
Her book is a Primer, but the child will want no other book; for 
when this is properly thumbed, the pupil will be able to read the 
ao through aloud.”—Spectator. 

hittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, 


Conversations on English Grammar. Fourth 
edition. 6s. 
"13th edition, stereotyped, 14. 

HE REV. J. DUNCAN'S. “ENGLISH 


EXPOSITOR, or, an Explanatory Spelling Book: con- 
taining an alphabetical collection of all the most useful and 
elegant words in the English language, divided into syllables, 
and properly accented ; be a ype with a short and easy definition 
of each word, accompanied with initial letters, denoting the 
different parts of speech to which each word is appropriated. 

‘o which are added several useful tables. The whole divided 
into short and easy lessons, calculated for teaching in classes. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave. ‘Siavia Lane, 

New editions of the following are published ; 

1. Pinnock’s Child’s First Book; or, an 
Easy Key to Reading: consisting of monosyllables only, arranged 
in such a way as to give the correct sounds of the vowels in their 
various situations, thus laying the foundations for spelling and 
reading on unerring principles. 


2. The Mentorian Primer; or, Pinnock’s 
Second Book for Children at an Barly Age; in which consider- 
able pains have been taken to adapt it to their capacities. 6d. 


3. Pinnock’s Explanatory English Spelling. 
Book, comprising numerous spelling and reading lessons, pro- 
gressively arranged and classed according to the capacity of the 
learner; a short catechism on the arts and sciences, and the 
fundamental principles of English Grammar, the Church Cate- 
chism, Dr. Watts’s Catechism, &c. 18mo, 1s, 6d. bound. 


4. Pinnock’s First Spelling-Book for Chil- 
dren; containing a selection of spelling lessons only, in natural 
and appropriate gradation, d as ani 'y assistant 

to ‘* Duncan’s English Expositor.” 18mo, 1s. bound. 


5. The Child’s First Meaning-Book, on a 
plan entirely new; containing, first, words of one syllable, the 
meanings of which are well explained by words of one syllable 
also; and, second, words of one syllable, which are sufficiently 
explained by easy words of two syllables. 1s. 








In 8vo. second edition, revised and corrected, 15s, in cloth, 


ANTE’S INFERNO, translated into 
me lish retiyee with an Introduction =e she 
7 CH ARLES WRIGHT, A 
oe Be Fellow, of Magdalen College, Oxford. — 

“ Mr. Wright’s superiority over his predecessors is greatly 
founded upon the fact of his having endeavoured to transfer the 
precise versification of his author, together with his thoughts. 

* * Mr. Wright has. very luckily solved the problem of the 
® Readers who are most familiar with 
the Divine Comedy itself—its mighty whole—wi!! best understand 
the difficulties with which Mr. Vright has had to contend, and 
will most admire the talent which has done so much, not to 
evade, but to overcome them. * * * The merit of the execution 
will unite all competent judges in cordially entreating him to 
proceed.” —Edinburgh Review. a 

“ Mr. Wright’s translation is remarkably elegant.” — New 
Monthly Magazine 

“ Tothe English reader this work must be a valuable acquisi- 
tion; and we sincerely hope that every possible means will be 
taken to make it known, as we feel assured that that alone is 
bee to make it universally read and admired.” — Metzo- 

ita: 

«« Mr. Wright has not only closely adhered to his original, but 
has wusdtved its grandeur and force.” —Atheneum 

ondon : Longe and Co, »  Notsingham: W. Dearde ne 


English terra rima. * # 





n 2 vols. ost Bro. 21s. boards, 
RADITIONARY STORIES of OLD 
FAMILIES, and Legendary Illustrations of Family His- 
tory. With Notes, Historica a erie 
By AND 
Author of the *¢ Domtwie 's Legacy,” &e. & 
London: persasacnstts meni Oamty sehr aeireaas and “Longman. 





Fows Portrait of Geirge Cruikshank. 
RASER’S MAG A ZINE. 
The Ris of the August Number are 

1. Sprcinese of Irish Minstrelsy, No. V. psn 3 “Count Caglio- 
stro, Flight Last—a, ‘The Last Duel I had a band in. By Ensign 
O'Donoghue — 4. Babbage on prep vastd and Manufactures—- 
Paraphrases of the 23d and 46 salms—6. Notes on Italian 
Scenery and Manners, No. 11,—7. Literary Gallery, No- XXXIX, 
George Cruikshank, with a full-length Portrait—8. The Hells in 
London, By the ‘ Schoolmaster in A ont —9. Celebrated 
Trials of the Nineteenth Century, No, 11.—10. On National 
Economy, No. VIII., Corn-Laws—11. Hodges’ Narrative of the 
Expedition to Portugal— 1g. ‘The Encounter of a Squire of the 
’rimate with Bary the Chancellor, wherein the latter is 








edition, 9, 


Printed for Hamilwo, Adams, and Co. 3, Paternoster Row. 





i 1 ted, 
caer James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





and Astronomical Works for Schools, 
ttaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Publi shed by 


I. 
With Maps and other Engravings, 6s. 6d. bound and lettered, 


HE ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY, containing an 
sceurate and general Description of all the Countries, States, &c. 
inthe known World, as d ined at the Z 3 with the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants. To which are added, 
Historical Notices, and  posotions for Examination. Maps. 
y G. ROBERTS. 





Il. 
With Maps engraved by Sidney Hall, 5s. bound and lettered, 
Epitome of Classical Geography, illustrated 
by Historical Notices of the most celebrated Nations of Antiquity. 
By W. C. Taylor, AM. 


III. 
In 12mo. 6s. bound, 

Elements of Astronomy, containing an accu- 
rate and compendious Description of the general Phenomena of 
the Heavens, of the Heavenly ies, &c. To which is prefixed, 
an Historical Sketch of the Rise and i. My of Astronomy, from 
the earliest Period to the present Day. By A. Picquot. 


Iv. 
The 3d edition, 4s. 6d, bound and lettered, . 

A Companion to the Globes, comprising the 
various Problems that may be performed by the Globes, preceded 
bythe Subjects to which they refer, and accompanied by more 
than One Thousand Examples and Recapitulatory Exercises, &c. 
To which is added, a concise A ical I ducti 
Appendix, i the Derivati 
stellations, &c. By T. Linnington. 


A Key to the above, 2s. 





an in 
of the Names of the Con- 





Vv. 
In 4to. 254. plain, or 31s. 6d, coloured, " 

A Celestial Atlas, comprising Projections of 
the Planispheres, and particular Constructions of the Signs of the 
Zodiac and the Constellations in each Hemisphere, exactly as 
they appear in the Heavens, in a Series of Thirty beautifully en- 


Beers FOR THE COUNTRY. 


I. 
In 18mo, 3s, 6d, in cloth, 7 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of Na- 
ture; or, Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Produe- 
tions and App in their C ions and Relations; shew- 
ing the great extent of knowledge attainable by the unaided exer- 


cise of the Senses. 
By ROBERT MUDIE, 
Author of the “ British Naturalist,” &c. 

«* We are furnished with matter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquary—all who contemplate heaven and 
earth; and this is furnished in a little book which all may use- 
fully take in the pocket, over the whole earth or the whole sea, 
and thus enable themselves to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to think much better.”——Gentleman’s 
Magazine, No. 26. 





Il. 
In 18mo. price 3s. 6d. or in small 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


The Natural History of Selborne. Observa- 
tions on various Parts of Nature, and the Naturalist’s Calendar. 
By the Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With Additions, by Sir William Jardine, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. 
M.W.S. A new edition, with Engravings of Birds by Branston. 


III, 
In a thick vol, 18mo. with Engravings, price 6s. bound, 


First Lines of Zoology, for the Use of the 
Young. By the Author of the “ British Naturalist.” 

** This is a most useful and excellent little work, adapted to the 
capacity of the young, and forming one of that class of works 
which the present improved state of the times has produced, to 
render the elements of science of easy acquirement to the unini- 
tiated.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

* It is one of the most entertaining little volumes we have seen 
for some time, and no young persons should now visit the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens without having read the * First Lines of Zoology.” 
—New Monthly Magazine, 


IV. 
. In 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 
Selections, descriptive of the most remarkable 
Ph of Nature. By H.G, Bell, 





grav aps, which are illustrated by Scientific ip of 
their Contents, and by Catalogues of the Stars, from the First to 
the Sixth Magnitude inclusive, shewing, by inspection, in suc- 
cessive columns, their names, magnitude, righ ion in time 
and degrees, and their declination, with the annual difference of 
both; the whole ied by A ical Problems and 
Exercises, analog to those perf d with the Celestial Globe, 
but adapted also to Nautical and Telescopic Observation. By 
A. Jamieson, LL.D, 











Ia eto: 16s, 
An Atlas of Outline Maps of the Heavens, 


adapted to ‘Dr. Jamieson’s Celestial Atlas,” for the Use of 
Schools and Private Instruction. 





In 19mo. price 4s, in boards, 
WELVE PLAIN SERMONS, preached 
in a Village Church. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In 12mo, the 3d edition, revised, price 3s. 


OLLECTANEA LATINA; or, Easy 
\ ee ery | Lessons from the best Latin Authors, for the 
Use of the Junior Classes, and of Persons who wish to become 
their own Instructors. 
By the Rev. W. ALLEN, M.A. 
London: Printed for Whittaker and Co.; Longman and Co.; 
Baldwin and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; and J. Souter. 





The 10th edition, 12mo, 3s, bound, 


LATIN EXERCISES; or, Exempla Pro- 
Wi being English Sentences translated from the best 
Ro riters, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax; to be again 
translated into the Latin Language. 
By the Rey, GEORGE WHITTAKER, A.M, 
Late Master of the Grammar School in Southampton, 
By the same Author, 
A Key to the Exercises, 2s. 
Phedri et /Esopi Fabule Select, ad usum 
Tironum accommodate. 4th edition, 2s. 2 
Latin Grammar, grounded upon Lilly’s and 
the Eton Grammar, 8d edition, 2s. 6d. 
Grammatical Figures ; or, a System of Rhe- 
“ee for the Use of the Senior Forms in Grammar Schools. 24 
ition, ls, 6d, 
a Florilegium Poeticum, ex Operibus Ovidii, 
iballi, Propertii, Martialis, &c. In usum Tironum castissima 
cura selectum. Nova editio, 3s. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


? “Dr. Butler's Geography, Atlases, Se 
In 8vo. new edition, 9s. boards, 
SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
— 1 Max Gemeeles 
. TLER, D.D. 
Archdeacon ef Derby, Head Master of Shrewsbury School, &c. 
A 7 By the same Author, ser 
» (tas of Modern Geography, consisting of 
, og mg Index. 6vo. 12s. half-bound. 
‘as of Ancient Geography, consisting of 
41 ee Maps, with an Anoeateated Tedee Bvo. 12s. 8 oa. 
eneral Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
eraphy, i coloured Maps and 2 Indexes. 4to. 24s. half-bound. 
6 he Latitude and Longitude are given in the Indexes. 
utline Copy-Books, adapted to the Atlases. 
Taxis on i iti 
—€ a Latin Prepositions. 8vo. 4th 
Key to the same, 8vo. 6s. boards. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Lopgman, 





Vv. 
In 2 vols. 18mo. with 100 Engravings, price 7s. 
. : v ae 
The Book of Butterflies, Moths, andSphinxes, 
by Coptste Thomas Brown, F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 

“ This is a delightful work, with no fewer than 96 engravings, 
coloured after nature; and, both by the style of its scientific de- 
scriptions and general ar Iculated to convey 
ideas at once correct and popular of the habits and economy of 
the beautiful tribes of which it treats.”——Literary Gaxette, 

«« The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the 
price of the volumes.”—Sunday Times, 





vi. 
In 12mo. with coloured Plates, price 5s, 
Letters on Entomology. 


** A very prettily got up book for young people,”—Literary Ga- 
settle, 


VII, 
In 12mo. the 2d edition, price 6s, of er 
The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 
Displayed, by the Author of the * Conchologist’s Companion.” 


VIII. 
In 5 vols. a new edition, price 2/. 6s. handsomely bound, 


Our Village; Sketches of Rural Character 


and Scenery, by Mary Russell Mitford. 

“ Miss Mitford's elegant volumes are just in unison with the 
time. A gallery of pictures; landscapes, fresh, glowing, and en- 
tirely English; portraits, likenesses, we doubt not, all simply but 
sweetly ripened in short, a book to make us forget the hurry, 
the bustle, spe noise ereanee to the leaves, tall old trees, and rich 


of her is "Literary Gazette. 
Printed for far pape Treac' 





»and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
ondon; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Elementary French Works. 
NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
being an accurate 1 bana of French Accidence and Syn- 
By NICHOLAS HAMEL, 
ew edition, 4s, bound. 


Grammatical Exercises upon the French 
Language compared with the English, by N. Hamel. 4s. bd. 
Questions adapted to Hamel’s Exercises, 
caléulated to perfect in a Knowledge of the French; with s 
ey, 9d. be = 
Key to Hamel’s French Exercises, 3s. bd. 


World in Miniature, containing an Account 
of the different Countries in the World, with erences to the 
essential Rules of the French Language prefixed. By N. Hamel. 
New edition, 4s. 6d, bound. : 

Key to Chambaud’s French Exercises, by 
E. J. Voisin. 4s. bound. 5 5 

Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
French Language, in French and English, with the exact Pro- 
nunciation, by L’Abbé Tardy. 6s. bound. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman; 
and Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot. 


tax. 





A Catalogue of Books, gratis. 
This day, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


pLAazous PHADO, Grece, recensuit 
Ps ius in Usum Schol instruxit G, STALL. 





Recently published, 

Gesenius’s Manual Hebrew and English 

Lexicon, by Gibbs. 8vo. 9s. cloth. ‘ ide 
mith’s Manual of Grecian Antiquities, 

12mo, 4s, 6d. 

Larcher’s Notes on Herodotus, translated 
into English. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

London: J. R, Priestley, 47, High Holborn. 
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Nesbit’s Mensuration, Surveying, Xe. 
REATISE on PRACTICAL MENSU- 
RATION, containing Geometrical Problems, Land Sur- 
veying, Mensuration of Superfices, Solids, Canals, &c.; Conio 
Sections, Problems in Cag, Seton Terms, &c, &e. 
By A. NESBIT, 
Sth edition, with Plates, &c. 6s, 
Key to the above, 3d edition, 5s. 
3 By the same Author, 
Practical Land Surveying. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Treatise on Practical Arithmetic, contain- 
ing the latest Improvements in the Science. 3d edition, 5s. 
Key to the Same. 5s. 
Introduction to English Parsing. 2s. 6d. 
Practical Gauging, by A. Nesbit, and W. 
Little (Odicer of Excise). New edition, containing a Table of 
Areas, calculated for the new Imperial Gallon. 5. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
London; and Wilson and Sons, York. 





Watkins's Biographical Dictionary. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. with = nara hical Chart, new edition, 
2 


5s. boards, 
NIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY; or, an Historical Account of the most 

eminent Persons of every Age and Nation, particularly the Na- 
tives of Great Britain and Ireland, 
By JOHN WATKINS, LL.D. 
This h d Dicti is one of the most comprehen- 
sive biographical works extant; and, asa book of reference, pos- 
sesses an unequalled degree of interest and utility. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 








The West Indies. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 2is, 
HE DOMESTIC MANNERS and 
SOCIAL CONDITION of the WHITE, COLOURED, 
and NEGRO POPULATION of the WEST INDIES, The 
Result of Five Years’ Residence in St. Vincent's and Trinidad. 
By Mrs, CARMICHAEL. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
Starkie’s Law of Evidence. 
In 2 very large vols. royal 8vo. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE of the LAW 
of EVIDENCE, and Digest of Proofs in Civil and Cri- 
minal Proceedings. 2d edition, with considerable Alterations 
and Additions. 
By THOMAS STARKIE, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Downing Professor of 
Common Law in the University of Cambridge. 
London: J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksell d Pub 
Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn. 





lish 








Illustrated with several Engravings, 5s. bound and lettered, 
nl > ” ni 
HE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK. 
By the Rev. J. PLATTS. 
2d edition, improved. 

This work contains popular descriptions of the most interesti 
and useful objects of science, written in plain and familiar lan- 
guage. The design of the compiler has been to collect a series of 
reading lessons which should combine both information and 
amusement, and which should awaken the attention of youth to 
the study of the natural sciences, by the detail of such facts as are 
most likely to arrest attention and stimulate inquiry. The les- 
sons in the end of the volume consist of a series of reflections on 
the works of creation, collec from the best modern writers; 
the sublime truths of natural theo! being thus appropriately 

bjoined to the d iption of the universe, lead the youthful 
mind, by an easy process, from the contemplation of the material 
world, to reverence and admiration of the all-wise and all-pow- 
erful Author of its existence. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Coe. Ave Maria Lane. 

% Also, new editions of 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, 1s. 6d. 


——~—— Explanatory English Reader, price 


4s. 6d. 

Introduction to English Reader, 3s. 
History of the Bible, 3s, 
Children’s Preceptor, 2s. 
Duncan’s English Expositor, 1s. 6d. 

















n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
> ¢ 


I 
HE ABBESS. A Romance. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 

“The ¢ Abbess’ is a very extraordinary book, and will amply 
repay the readers.”—John Bull. 

‘« In almost every page we recognise the same sharp and intre- 
pid spirit, same ing, 
the same love of heightening the effect of all, and not a little of 
the same liking for warm delineations which we perceived in her 
* Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ Unquestionably some of 
the chapters equal any thing in the language for liveliness and 
truth,.”—Athencum. 

“ The ‘ Abbess’ is really and effectively what the author calls 
it, and what we have much wanted of late—a romance. The 
proper elements of romance abound in its pages: monasteries and 
convents, dark intriguing monks and suffering nuns, the dungeon- 
grave, the inquisition; the stake, poison, and various crime, stir 
the blood in quick succession, and bind us fixedly to the progress 
of the story.”—-Sunday Herald, 

,By the same Author, ‘ 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
4th edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, with 24 Plates, 21s, 

« This is exactly the title-page we have long wished to see, and 
we rejoice to say that, now that the subject has been taken up, it 
is handled by an English lady of sense and acuteness, who posses- 
ses very considerable power of expression, and enjoyed unusually 
favourable opportunities for observation,” —Quarterly Review, 

«¢ Lively, pleasant, gossiping.”—Literary Gazette, 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, 
Sketches of Portuguese Life, Manners, Coss 
tume, and Character, with 0 coloured Plates, 8yo, 16¢. 



















THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. Elegantly printed, foolscap 8vo. Deus th 's Ay £92 Syntax and _ 4 


Comploss in 1 vol. price 6¢, neatly bound and illustrated, 
printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 
RIDE -— PREJUDICE. 
MISS AUSTEN. 
Being the ee: my concluding Volume of bon Austen's 
Works, forming the 30th Volume of 
Novels a Romeness, 
Publishing monthly. 
. The following have already appeared :— 
rairie 
18 and 19, Pastor’s Fire-side 
20. Lionel Lincoln 
21. oe Todd 


1. The Pilot 

2. — 

3. y 

4. Thaddeus of Warsaw 


6. St. 
6. Last of the Mohicans 


22, Fleetw 
Zand 8. The Scottish Chiefs | 23. Sense a Sensibility 
3. Frank: eactale, and Ghost {| 24. Corinne 








, Vol. » Emma 
10. nites and conclu-} 26. Sim: pony Story and Nature 
ab H po peters . 27. a7. Mansield -» 2 
1 terbury Tales orthanger y an 
ine Persuasion 
“26 ao 29. The Smuggler. 
The tor of this popular Series of the Best Modern 
Works of tion, has just for the 
appearance of the following nnn 
Eugene Aram Max 
The Borderers Stories: of Waterloo. 


,* Each Volume angie had separately, price 6s. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington treet, 


the Siege of the Citadel. By Capt. the Hon. C— S— W. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


HE UNLOVED of EARTH, and other 


Poe 
By the LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Also, with Illustrations and Plans, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Journal of an Excursion to Antwerp, during 





koi Lardner's Cabinet oe, <n 
In mthly volumes, small 8vo, 6s. i: 
Published agent 1, forming Vol. 45 of the hea ool. I. of 
Ly he 4+34 of EUROPE during the}? 
MIDDLE AGES. In 2 vols. 
Recently published, 
Sir H. Nicolas’s Chronological Tables, &c. 
Sir J. Herschel’s Astronomy. 1 vol. (June 1. 
mdon : ines and Co.; and John m Tayler. 


1 vol. (July 1.) 


n 2 vols. post 8v0. f 
REAT BRIT TAIN in 1833. 
By BARON D'HAUSSEZ, 
Ex-Minister of Marine under Charles X. 
Richard Bentley, New aettingtes Street. 








n 1 vol. 12mo. price 78. 
ERMONS on CHRISTIAN, 
MORALITY. 
y W. J. FOX. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 








Books published this aay. 


EN and PENCIL SKETCHES of INDIA. 
By Captain MUNDY, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere, 
2 vols, 8vo. 30s, a new edition, with 26 Engravings, principally 
a of the Field ay of India, by Landseer, V Wood, 
cuts, 


A Tenth edition of Francis the First. 
By Frances Ann Kemble. 
8vo. 53. 6d. 
Ill. i 
A Backwoodsman’s 
Sketches of Upper Canada, for the Use of Emigrants. 
A second edition, _— 8vo, 1s. Gd. 


The Quarterly Review, No. XCVIII. 
i John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
~Price@s.bound, 
NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious 
Exercises on Orthography, Syntax, and Punctuation, extracted 
Rw. the best Authors, and disposed in accordance with the 


? By NOEL and CHAPSAL. 
ork placed among the Class-Books, by the Royal Council of 
ine University of Paris, translated from the Twenty-third Pari- 





t imported, 
EMOIRES Fey MARECHAL NEY, 
publiés par sa Famille, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 16s. 
La Grande Bretagne en 1833, par M. le Baron 
d’Haussez, Ministre de la Marine sous Charles 3 X. 2 vols, 8vo, 126. 
Champollion, Lettres écrites d’Egypte et de 
Nubie, en 1828, 1829. 8vo. avec Planches, 10s. 6d. 
Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde, Répertoire 
Universel des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Arts, par un Société 
= Ee de Littérateurs, et d’Artistes. Tome I. 8vo. A—AL. 
‘aris, 6s. 
. _ Treuttel, Wirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho ) Square. 
id In small 8vo. price 3s ~ 
HE SHELLEY PAPERS. Reprinted 
from the Atheneum, including sg? and Prose, by the 
late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a Memoir of him by 
his Relation, Schoolfellow, and Friend, Captain MEDWIN, 
Lately published, in 3 vols. porn Svo. 11. 8s. 6d. 
Paris; or, the of the Hundred and 
One. Being Sketches of Parisian Manners and Society, by the 
most distinguished French Writers 
pacsainsid Treacher, and Co. ae Maris Lane. 


MEN and MANNERS in AMERICA, 
By the Author of “* Cyril Thornton,” &c. 
Is just published, in 2 vols. price 1/. ls. 
By W. Blackwood, Edinburgh: and T. Cadell, London. 





an edition, and adapted to the Use of the English 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





The edition in French, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. was published on the 18th instant, 

il MOI with a Portrait, Plans, and Maps, of the 
M*™ OIRS of MARSHAL NEY, 
published iby his Family. 

The edition in French, now ready, in 2 vols. 
price 18s, 

The English Translation in a few days. 

Published hy ¥e- Edward Bull, New Public Subecription Library, 
olles Street, Cavendish Square, London. 





LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
a ag iy No, CCXI. Chap ust 1883. 


tents.—I. Tom C: 's XIII. The Last of 
= 1 hi Soe arewel hii he Rev. Charles a 
of Trini ‘pene of Lad Sir Eustace. By the H 


Augusta Nertes nt ins of Life. By Mrs. Hemans. No. 


IV. Wood-walk and wae. The Wauer Lily. By Mrs. H 


mans—VI. re. By C.—VII, On the Financial 9 of 
Mr. puae yh s Successors—VIII, Nights at Mess, C II. 
—Ix. Life of a Democrat; a Sketch of Horne Tooke. Part 


= ~*, Beith Tropical Colonies; Letters to the Right Hon 
E. G. Stanley, from James M‘Queen, Esq. Letter I.—XI. The 


Greek Anthology, No. III. 
Printed for William = ~ aes and T. Cadell, 
tr: 





DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXVI. 
is just published, bl, price 6s 
Contents:—1i. Mr. Sheri Knowles’s Wife of Mantua: State 
and Prospects of the Drama—2. Capt. Head on Steam Navigation 
to India—3, French Literature : Recent Novelists — 4. ent 
ae in Upper India — 5. Mrs. —— Characteristics of 
Goethe—6. ofa Ch: Wright's Translatien 
of the Inferno of ~~" Complaints and Proposals regarding 
Taxation—9. Mr. idence at the: Court of London — 
10. Klaproth on Ly oet Discovery— 
Austri jan ¢ of hi 











's last Son, _— Education of the 
Cousia’s Report o on German School: 
=> Longman and Co. ; Edinburgh, ‘A. and C. ee 


post 8vo. price M4. cl loth, 


OLLECTIONS from the GREEK 


ANTHO 
By the late * Rev. ROBERT BLAND, ant ether: 
New edition the F: of ear phone, Poetry, 





with Specimens of all the Poets included in Meteager’ 's Garland. 
By J. H. MERIVALE, Esq. F.S.A 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OP “PELHAM.” 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NGLAND and the ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c. 
Richard ssc New Burlington Street. 





n post 8vo. price 7s. b 
XONRAD. BLESSINGTON. A Tale. 
By a LADY. 


London: Longman, Rees, Urine, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Sécond edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ODOLPHIN; or, the Oath! 
Those who have been hitherto disappointed in obtain- 
ing this work, are requested to give their orders forthwith to 
their tive sellers, to insure its early supply. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Price 5s. Volume the Fourth of 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 


uniform with the Waverley Novels. 
Volume the First appeared on Ist of May. 
bo come the Second on Ist _ 
Volume the Third on Ist Jul 
Each Volume embellished with Eneravings from Designs by 
J.M. W. TURNER, Esq 
Volume the Fifth will appear on Ist September, with Turner's 
my oe we of Dryburgh Abbey (the Burial-Place of Sir Wal- 
ter tt 
Volume the Sixth, which will contain the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, on 1st October. 
Volume the Seventh, containing Marmion, on Ist November. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh 3 Whittaker and Co. London. 





A Portrait of Mrs. Stanho » engraved uy Deen, from a Painting 
byChalon; Female Archery, and other Costumes, by Parris, 
embellish the August Number of 


HE COURT MAGAZINE. 
Edited by the Hon. MRS. NORTON, 

The Literar: Geataes include—Summer Songs, by Mrs. He- 
mans—Great Ladies and Little Ladies—No. III. of Curious Cus- 
toms of the County of Middlesex—The Silver Arrow, a Tale of 
Archery, by Miss Mitford—The Goodwin Sands, a Tale, by C. 
MacFarlane, Esq.—Husbands and Wives—The Choice, by Omega 
—Military Execution—Zemba and Zorayde, a Tale of the Niger— 
The Young Pojitician—Events of the Month, Reviews, &c. &e. 


The First Year, complete, | in 2 vols. royal 


8vo. bound in morocco cloth, price 21s. each. 
London: Published F Edward Bull, 26, —v¥y Caven- 





8mo. price 1s. 6d. ni 


eatly 
N?X EXERCISES in “ENGLISH 


SYNTAX, intended to succeed those usual! 
~~ Grammars, and furnish the senior Scholars A frond in 
a amioneat 's Schools with aaeianal Rules and Examples, 
to complete their aes f Syntax. 
By JOSEPH Guy, } un. 
Member of the University of sage a 
*,* In endowed schools, and among those classes in our aca. 
demies that a agit to be learning English through the me. 
dium of the Latin G these ercises will 
prove a useful auxiliary in initiating the mere classical student 
into the — yee study of English syntax, and thereby su ya 
has demonstrated cannot be effecied 
bya bnowledge « of the dead languages only. 
In a few days will be published, 
A Key to Guy’ s English Syntax. 
phe Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 








By the same Author, 

The following established Works for Schools :— 
1. Guy’s English School Grammar, in-which 
—— Illustration is, in every step, blended with 

pee mee Hizeschees; SEaueeee the Use é 

and Private Teachers, he 9th editi eolacyed 
derably Guys N demy 18mo. ls, Gi, — 
2. Guy’s New Exercises in tthogr h 
| edition, ."k an Expositor. 18mo, price ls, pone hg Ys ith 
3. A Key to Guy’s English School Gram. 
mar, new Exercises in Orthography, and English § 
1 vol. price a. bound and letter: , me Cibo 4 
4. Guy’s New Arithmetical Plan; or, an 
improved Method of teaching the First Four Rules of Arithme. 
tic, Simple and Compound. 4th edition, price ls, sewed. A 
Key, price ls, 
5. Guy’s Outlines to Walker’s: Themes and 


Essays, price 1s. sewed. 


6. Guy’s School Epitome of British Geogra. 


phy, price 1s. sewed. 





Montgomery’s New Poem 
Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, boards, a new Poem} entitled, 


O M A N, the Angel of Life, 

By the Saino of the “« “Omnipresence of the Deity,” &c, 

London: J. Turrill, 250, Regent Street, 
“Otlice of the British Magazine... 





COMPA August Ist, was published, * 


THE COMPANION to the NEWS. 


PAPER, No. vu. Contents : —Scotch Bure form 
—Factories Inquiry—A of the Act— 
Warwick Borough Biection Official Tables of 
Portugal; Dom Pedro and Dom Miguel—Public 
stract of Parliamentary Papers. Price Twopence, 
Quarterly Part, price Ninepence, sewed. 


\ 
. W 
The Patent Leaf-holder for Music. The 
inconvenience which is felt by the accumulation of Joose chests 
of Music, and the consequent inj hich, 
now be di An 
instrument, to be attached to the back o r ‘ortfotio, by which 
as few as two or three, or as many as forty or fifty, sheets of 
Music may be held tightly together as if they were bound, the 
volume thus nae . ening with as much ease as a sewed book. 
The diately withdrawn, and a sheet or 
sheets added or calasochell without the slightest difficulty. Price 
of the Patent Leaf-holder for Music, 7s. 
Leaf-holders, of a size to contain the Penny Cyclopwedia and 
Penny Magazine, may also be had, price 4s. 6d. 
London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate Street, and 
13, Pall Mall East. 
Under the siniginaaet of the ae the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowle 
Thursday, August Ist, ad published, 
WHE LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE, Vol. XX. The British Museum. E!- 
gin and eb pepe Marbies, Vol. 1. containing Parts 39 and 40, 
and Sond in fancy cloth, 
price 4s, 6d.3 = the Parts — —~—— 2¢. eac 





itions—Al “Ab- 
Also, the 

















Insect Transformations 3 being the Second 
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4s. 6d. 
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Dr, Franklin's Familiar Letters. 
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